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“BETTER LEARNING THROUGH NOTEMAKING” 


BY LESLIE, ZOUBEK, AND DEESE 


GREGG 
NOTEHAND 


NEW, UNIQUE CONTRIBUTION 
TO GENERAL EDUCATION 


IMPROVES LEARNING 
EXTENDS RETENTION 
INCREASES STUDY EFFICIENCY 


GREGG NOTEHAND is a 
new textbook integrating in- 
struction in the techniques 


of making discriminate notes, 


using a quick, easy-to-learn 


brief writing system based on 
the simple Gregg alphabet 
. . . ideal for all academic 


and college-bound students. 


A comprehensive Teacher’s 


Guide is available. 


through EFFECTIVE TECHNIQUES of 
* LISTENING » READING « NOTEMAKING 


White for 
GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION - McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


New York 36: 330 West 42 St. 
Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. 


San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. 
Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 
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Give your students 


office experience... 


with free training aids from DITTO! 


“How it’s done in everyday business”—that’s what the five 
training aids by DITTO, Inc. enable you to teach. Prepared 
by DITTO, Inc. in cooperation with the Foundation for 
Business Education, these aids give students practical train- 
ing in modern office procedures and modern-day duplication. 
Check them below, then mail the coupon for your free supply! 


“Copies—The Heart of Modern Business.’’ A manual of office-styled 
dictation material, complete with interruptions and distractions typical 
of everyday office operations. Contains checking and straight-timed 
dictation material. 


“What Every Typist Should Know About Copies in Office Work.’ Con- 
tains pre-counted one-, five-, and 10-minute typing speed and accuracy 
tests, and rough-typed material for putting into final form. 


“Learning How to Operate a DITTO Brand Duplicator."’ A five-lesson, 


self-teaching manual designed to help every student learn the operation . 


of DITTO Direct Process Duplicators. 


Wall Chart—Duplicator Operating Instructions. A beautifully illustrated, 
step-by-step instruction wall chart. Helps students to produce good 
copies on first trial. 


For fifty years, the helping hand for better teaching 
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Letterhead and Billhead Masters. Four letterhead and two billhead 
designs pre-printed on DITTO Masterset®, ready for reproduction of 
as many as 300 or more copies for student practice in typing letters 
and invoices. 


DITTO BRAND DUPLICATORS SERVE A DUAL PURPOSE! 
Use them in class to train students in duplicating—to teach 
them how to streamline paperwork problems found in every 
office. Use them to streamline the paperwork problems of 
your school: to handle reports, class assignments, and many 
other chores. DITTO Brand Duplicators turn out 120 clean 
copies a minute of anything typed, written, or drawn—up to 
five colors at a time, on any weight paper from 16-pound to 
card stock, any size paper from 3 x 5 to 9 x 14 inches. There’s 
a DITTO Brand Duplicator sized and priced to fit your school’s 


« budget and requirements. For full details, mail the coupon. 


DITTO, INC.—3372 Pratt Ave.—Chicago 465, Illinois 
At no obligation, please... 
C] Send FREE Training Aids by DITTO, Inc. 


(] Send additional information on DITTO DIRECT 
PROCESS (SPIRIT) DUPLICATORS 


() Arrange a DEMONSTRATION at my school 


Name, Title 
School 


Address. 
City. 
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RAY NALL, BUSINESS DEPT. HEAD, 
WASHINGTON UNION FRESNO, CAL. 


has bought over 150 Royal Manuals; 


says Royal service "second to none." 


“I can heartily recommend Royal typewriters without 
hesitation,” says Mr. Nall, who began his 20th year of 
teaching this year. “‘My students are enthusiastic about 
Royal Manuals, too.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Nall recently bought a Royal 
Manual for his own personal use at home. 

As for Royal service, Mr. Nall points out that even 
though Washington Union High School is 5 miles from 
the Fresno city limits, his calls have received prompt 


efficient attention ...“‘second to none”...an important 
plus when machines are in daily classroom use. 
Rugged Royal Manuals, with low maintenance cost, 
with service as close as your telephone, bring you lower 
total typewriter cost, uninterrupted classroom perform- 
ance. That’s why more than half of all the typewriters 
in the nation’s classrooms are Royals! ® 
Call your Royal representative for a ROYAL 
demonstration in office or classroom. ameaal 


PRODUCT OF ROYAL McBEE CORPORATION. WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS. 
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editorial 


Elizabeth T. Van Derveer 
Montclair State College 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 


ter is to be utilized regardless of the purpose for 
which it was studied? 

Those who trace the history of the objectives of 
business education find that although the voca- 
tional objective for full-time business students re- 
mains steadfast, other purposes have been estab- 
lished as student need arises and times change. 
Modification today is suggested to satisfy the 
needs of the pupils enrolling in business education 
today and who will enroll tomorrow. Who are 
these pupils? 

First, more and more non-college and non- 
business students enroll in business classes with- 
out a true vocational objective. Home pressures, 
ignorance of purpose, and inadequate guidance 
contribute to the uncertain objectives of these stu- 
dents. Holding up vocational objectives to this 
group has little or no appeal. 


MODIFYING 


IRST semester courses of many business sub- 

jects can rightfully be regarded as general edu- 
cation. However, most business teachers apply this 
definition only to basic business courses such as 
general business, consumer economics, law, busi- 
ness organization, etc. A notable exception is type- 
writing, which, due to public pressure, is being 
accepted as general education during the initial 
learning period. Current objectives split business 
education right down the middle with those sub- 
jects with any vocational possibilities such as 
bookkeeping, stenography, typewriting, and dis- 
tributive education opposing the business (basic) 
courses. | 

The fuss made over objectives is proving com- 
pletely false when applied to beginning learnings 
in most areas. For a prospective mathematician, 
is beginning algebra vocational or general? For a 
budding scientist, are science courses vocational or 
general? Who dares to predict how subject mat- 
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Second, the student who knows he will make 
business a career enrolls. He will not be cheated 
by the suggested modification of objective during 
his first semester’s work. 

Third, the academic student is searching for 
ways and means to spend his four to six Carnegie 
units he has as free electives. He is also seeking 
ways and means of handling college notes and term 
papers and for part-time employment skills. 

Each of these persons has a definite claim upon 
business offerings. Making first semester courses 
general in purpose means that the less able stu- 
dent will be permitted to try out the subject mat- 
ter and discover his own limitations. Perhaps, if 
he is deficient in ability or interest, he will be able 
to drop the course after the first semester without 
loss to himself and without hindrance to others. 
The office-bound student will be guided into the 
full business program. The college-bound student 
will secure acquaintanceship skill in one or both 
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of the skills he needs. In fact he may remain for 
a follow-up course for the following semester. This 
group has been excluded all too long because of 
difference of purpose and teacher and space avail- 
ability. 

Will such a program work? Administratively, 
making the first semester general instead of voca- 
tional eliminates the need for special courses for the 
college-bound student (an impossibility in some 
small schools) yet avoids weakening the program 
for the vocational student. Indeed, the presence 
of some academic students in the business classes 
may improve morale. Fortunately, some adminis- 
trators are swinging around to the idea and are 
beginning to promote programs utilizing one- 
semester courses balancing skills with basic business 
courses or with out-of-the-department courses such 
as music and art appreciation, industrial art, jour- 


aid of his textbook. He has accomplished his ob- 
jective—typewriting mastery to the point of being 
able to handle his own term papers and secure 
part-time clerical employment. The second semes- 
ter becomes vocational in purpose and continues, it 
is to be hoped, only with those who wish to de- 
velop a thoroughly marketable skill. 

In stenography, it should be possible in one se- 
mester to learn a simplified symbol system and to 
develop a note-making skill upon which a voca- 
tional shorthand and transcription skill can then 
be built. If this involves further shorthand re- 
vision, let’s have it. In first semester bookkeeping, 
a consumer approach to bookkeeping through per- 
sonal recordkeeping and records interpretation is 
badly needed. As with stenography, further courses 
could be built upon this foundation perhaps better 
than with the vocational approach used almost ex- 
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nalism, etc. Administratively, the idea probably 
only needs salesmanship. 

Business teachers, themselves, may create the 
highest barrier to such a program by their in- 
sistence that the objectives of business education 
are dual and never shall overlap. For example, 
over and over again is heard the question “How 
can personal-use and vocational typewriting be 
taught at the same time in the first semester?” 
And the answer from those who are trying or have 
tried such a course is “What is vocational about be- 
ginning typewriting?” Examining the typewriting 
content for first semester, we find mastery of the 
keyboard, letter style (one is sufficient), manu- 
script or term paper writing, simple tabulation. 
These are standard items. It is easy to add re-in- 
sertion of paper, writing on lines, erasing, use of 
carbon paper, simple care of the typewriter, and 
changing a ribbon. From this point on, a student 
wishing to improve may either take second se- 
mester typewriting or study by himself with the 
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clusively at the present time. Sales, marketing, dis- 
tribution, and human relations as general educa- 
tion also challenge the imagination. 

The business career is so evident a purpose for 
business education that in the past it has not 
seemed important to seek other values. If we ask 
ourselves the question “If I were not a business 
teacher, what business skills, informations, and 
knowledges would I still want to possess? we may 
become aware of the needs of those who lack busi- 
ness training. 

Modifying objectives need not mean abolishing 
objectives but rather a broadening of already es- 
tablished and accepted objectives. Such broaden- 
ing will permit more people to become familiar 
with business without cheapening the primary ob- 
jective of terminal business education—to prepare 
for a beginning position and to advance in it. It 
may serve to attract even better students to the 
business program in both secondary school and 
college. 
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THE GREAT MAN 


Mt E have literally dozens of vacancies for 
managerial workers paying $20,000 and up 
in our active list that we are unable to fill. Every 
qualified man can have his pick among several 
jobs. And the outlook is for the imbalance of de- 
mand and supply to get worse”. This comment 
from a recent issue of a well-known magazine has 
been made in varied form by dozens of experts 
© who deplore the dearth of managerial ability. 
1 . > The experts do not give evidence of managerial 
shortage. I suggest that it is quite possible that an 


those who have been labeled as successful man- 
an agers to show how limited are the numbers avail- 
able and thus enhance their prestige and economic 


° value. 
obiter d icta od characteristics of a good manager have been 


_ enumerated far too often in countless textbooks on 
' management to require or justify repeated pres- 
entation here. However, there are quite a number 
of other qualities usually demanded that are more 
tangible, but, for reasons that may seem to be 
somewhat disillusioning to the text writer, they 
are usually not stated or if mentioned are offered 
in attenuated or disguised form. Here are some of 


Herbert A. Tonne 
New York University 


them: 


zy. A top manager must be young (under 507), 
but not too young (not under 30). Sometimes the 
desirable age span is even more limited. 


2. He must have proved efficiency in another firm, 
and there should be less than no evidence that he 
left or is willing to leave because of personality 


difficulties. 


3. The prospective manager must “look right.” 
He should have the right social background; the 
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ERIAL MANHUNT 


right racial orientation; a firm but not too un- 
bending manner; proper Anglo-Saxon features; 
there must be no trace of scandal connected with 
his name; and, above all, he must be married to 
the right kind of wife. 


7. The budding executive should have the right 
attitudes: have proper respect for the powers-that- 
be; vote right; be pleasant in his manner, belong 
to the right clubs; be decently conservative; be 
a good spender, but not get over his head in debt. 
In other words, the executive should be a right-of- 
the-middle hail-fellow-well-met sort of person. By 
his very nature this type of person tends to be 
unimaginative and lacking in the type of enter- 
priseship which builds great businesses from little 
ones. Yet the seekers of managerial skill do want 
initiative and imagination. One of the reasons why 
there is so little managerial talent available even 
at rather good salaries is that the seekers ask for a 
composite of contradictions. Not only should the 
executive have such a composite of traits, but 
even more important he should have none of the 
neurotic tendencies that such a composite of traits 
will almost inevitably bring about. 


5. Finally, and from the point of view of our in- 
terests most important, the executive should have 
a proper formal education secured, of course, at 
the right school. However, he must not have too 
much education. American business has little use 
for the numerous Herr Doktors that are so suc- 
cessful in getting to the top of the German man- 
agerial ladder. The right school is rarely a school 
of business. Best, of course, is a graduation from 
an Ivy League school. However, a reasonable fac- 
simile will do. Attendance at one of the choice 
graduate schools of business after an apprentice- 
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ship as a sub-executive under one of the giants of 
business is helpful, but not absolutely necessary. 

The wonder is that anyone ever becomes a big 
executive. Of course big business being practical 
takes what it can get rather than what it says it 
wants. More often, however, after scouring the 
country from one end to another it is found that 
the president’s son, or son-in-law, or nephew has 
just the qualifications—and here they have been 
looking all over for what they had in their own 
back yard all along. And of course there is not the 
slightest nepotism involved, for have they not 
looked all over the country for the right man? 

If this situation were typical of all business, 
there would be no opportunity for the youth with- 
out the proper background. There would be no 
point to education for business. Fortunately the 
proportion of firms which create for themselves the 
dire shortage of executives are in the minority. 
Most small businesses are ruthless in their uncon- 
cern about anything except likelihood of success. 
Many middle-sized firms are more concerned with 
competency in accounting, merchandising, and 
management efficiency than vague personal at- 
tributes. Even a few of the giants of business 
eschew many of the traditional standards for 
executive promotion. In such firms there is no prob- 
lem of finding competent managerial talent. The 
only problem they have is selecting with care from 
what is usually a surfeit of possibilities. In such 
firms the ambitious person with good training gets 
ahead regardless of which school he went to, and 
how pure or impure his private life may be. Fortu- 
nately most business fits in this category and these 
firms find no shortage of executive talent from 
which to choose. To such firms specific education 
for the management in business is a valued asset. 
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the most beautiful, 
eEXcttIng 
new typewriter 
typing went 
electric! 


THE NEW REMINGTON ELECTRIC OUTSTYLES, OUTPERFORMS, 
OUTSMARTS AND OUTDATES ANY OTHER ELECTRIC IN THE FIELD 


Breathtaking breakthrough into tomorrow! The new Remington Electric heralds a 
new dawn of typing ease and comfort for secretaries —a new age of impeccable 
correspondence for letter-signing executives, too. Available in 6 soft pastel 

colors, this fine performer speedily moves mountains of paperwork. 

See the new Remington Electric at your local Remington Rand offfce today! 


Remington. 
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1959-1960 school year was 
both inspiring and profitable in 
the corporation accounting and book- 
keeping classes at Irvington High 
School, Irvington, New Jersey. Bor- 
rowing a very successful idea from 
our social studies department, we de- 
cided to invest in the stock market. 
We enthusiastically “jumped in” and 
did things happen fast! One share 
paid a dividend ; one merged ; one had 
a catastrophe; one was the most 
active on the New York Exchange ; 
one was the most active on the Amer- 
ican Exchange ; one was accepted for 
listing on the American Exchange; 
one had us as guests at a sharehold- 
ers’ meeting. 
Why Did We Invest? 

At the beginning of third year 
bookkeeping (corporation account- 
ing) someone in the class asked if by 
actually seeing a stock certificate we 
wouldn’t better understand what the 
book was trying to illustrate. This 
led to “couldn’t we purchase a share 
of stock by pooling our money to- 
gether, watch its progress in the 
newspaper, read its financial state- 
ments in the annual report, and then 
have a more practical knowledge of 
the subject”? A vote was taken and 
each class decided to hop the band- 
wagon for this “first” in the Busi- 
ness Education Department at Irv- 
ington High School! Our depart- 
ment chairman accepted and encour- 
aged the idea. 


How Did We Invest? 

Committees were formed in each 
class for the purpose of investigat- 
ing potential stock purchases and for 
the collection of money with which 
to make the “investment”. Consider- 
ing both the recommendations of the 
broker who offered to handle this 
little transaction into big business, 
and the findings of the committee 
(plus the ever famous hot tip) each 
class made its selection. (This was 
-a marvelous opportunity to tie in the 
use of the library with such excellent 
reference books as Standard & Poor’s 
and Moody’s.) Our final selections 
were: 3 shares of Allegheny Air- 
lines; 1 share of Avco; 2 shares of 
Birdsboro Steel; 1 share of Elgin 
Watch; 2 shares of Hazel Bishop; 
1 share of Victoreen. 
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STOCKS PAY 
DIVIDENDS 
BOOKKEEPING 
CLASSES 


Diana E. Ramo 
Irvington High School 
Irvington, New Jersey 


Mrs. Ramo (right center behind cosmetics stand) and members of corpora- 
tion accounting class of Irvington High School attend annual stock share- 


holders’ meeting of Hazel Bishop, Inc. 
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What's In a Name? 


An investigation was made of 
Allegheny and it showed the prom- 
ise we thought necessary for our 
investment. Its low price enticed 
us to purchase three shares. The 
only thing that happened to this 
price while we owned it was that 
it went lower. The class questioned 
the student who had made such 
an outstanding report on the po- 
tential of this company. He had 
investigated Allegheny—Corpora- 
tion, not Airlines. He was right, 
Allegheny Corporation had 
good activity. Allegheny Airlines 
did make the front page though; 
we had a plane crash. 


A Dividend 


The conehead for the Inter-Con- 
tinental Ballistics missile is made 
by Avco. We received our lone 
dividend from them. While it was 
only 12M%e it was still a dividend 
and the cause for much joy. (So 
what if it cost us 10c to cash.) 
Avco’s price has increased nicely 
since our purchase and it has been 
listed as one of the most active 
stocks on the New York Exchange 
several times. 


Our Hot Tip 


Rumor had it that Birdsboro 
Steel was making big plans. Based 
on this and the insistence of the 
gentlemen in the class we pur- 
chased two shares. First they 
merged to become known as Birds- 
boro Corp.; then they issued a 
stock split (1 for 3); then they 
got a listing on the American Ex- 
change. 


Our Profit 


At 10% we purchased one share 
of Elgin Watch; at 16%4 we sold 
one share of Elgin Watch. 


Hooray For Hazel Bishop 


The most exciting part of our 
stock venture was the shareholder’s 
meeting at Hazel Bishop. After 
clearing the invitation with our 
Principal and Hazel Bishop’s Legal 
Department, we made plans for a 
visiting day. Our schedule included 
a trip to New York City; the share- 
holder’s meeting; lunch at the 
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Automat; a subway ride (the first 
such “daring” experience for three 
of my students) to the New York 
Stock Exchange; and a visit by a 
specialist seated on the exchange. 
The most thrilling part was when 
Hazel Bishop’s president intro- 
duced our class of 16, owners of 
two shares, to the meeting! ! ! 


Sold—Too Soon 


While we owned Victoreen there 
was very little activity. Its price 
dropped. We sold at a loss. It 
has since shown great promise and 
has even been one of the most 
active on the American Exchange. 
Based on current (Summer of 
1960) prices, we would have made 
a “killing”. 


If you followed those directions the res 


The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 32 of the October issue. 


~ mystery game 


In the October issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Jutius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 


Was It Worth 


Was it worth the extra class- 
work? Did the students gain any- 
thing? Will they be better citizens 
because of their classroom experi- 
ence? All these questions can be 
answered by the headline the 
Newark Evening News used on 
their story: Quit Comics for Stock 
Market. Yes, the first section of 
the paper the class always checked 
was the financial page. Everyone 
learned how to read a stock quota- 
tion, how to buy, and how to sell 
a share of stock. But better still, 
they have a more practical under- 
standing of what makes industry 
tick. This is what makes it very 
much worth it! 


ult should be the design pictured below. 
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Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the next issue. 
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41 A MOST profitable experience, 
even for an old timer like my- 
self ;” “We got down to brass tacks 
pretty fast;” “I really don’t know 
how I could have started in my new 
setup without this kind of help;” 
“Frankly, I regret I did not have 
this sort of opportunity when I was 
a beginner, it certainly would have 
made things easier for me;” “I know 
some of my students and their em- 
ployers were surprised and glad to 
have me around this summer ;” “For 
the first time in years, all of my stu- 
dents are placed before school 
starts !” 
The preceding comments reflect 
the sentiments of a group of teacher- 
coordinators who recently had com- 


New 
Workshop 


John Gradoni 


Bureau of Business and 
Distributive Education 

State Education Department 
Albany, New York 


pleted a new type of in-service work- 
shop under the supervision of the 
Bureau of Business and Distributive 
Education of the New York State 
Education Department at Albany, 
New York. 


Purpose of Workshop 


The decision to conduct an experi- 
mental type workshop arose out of 
genuine desire on the part of mem- 
bers of the Bureau staff to explore 
and develop, insofar as_ possible, 
means for improving the quality of 
distributive education programs in 
New York State. In recent years 
certain problems seemed to occur 
with increased frequency. Teacher- 
coordinators often reported consider- 
able difficulty in developing and 
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maintaining a sufficient number of 
good training stations. This situation 
was aggravated further by increased 
enrollments in their distributive edu- 
cation classes. In numerous in- 
stances, teachers inferred that lack of 
time due to the pressure of day-to- 
day activities prevented them from 
working on such things as employ- 
ment surveys, curriculum revision 
projects, the development of instruc- 
tional materials, student recruitment 
and selection plans, and comprehen- 
sive, coordinated public relations pro- 
grams. To make matters worse, 
many otherwise successful distribu- 
tive education programs appeared to 
go into a state of hibernation during 
the months of July and August while 


teacher-cuordinators understandably 
sought other forms of employment to 
supplement their regular income. 

Under the circumstances, members 
of the Bureau were convinced that a 
distributive education program, to be 
truly effective, required the year 
around services of a teacher-coordi- 
nator. The expressed purpose of the 
workshop was to determine how a 
coordinator, employed during the 
summer months, might best 
strengthen his local distributive edu- 
cation program and at the same time 
contribute materially to his own pro- 
fessional growth. 


Selection of Workshop Participants 


For financial, administrative, and 
other reasons, it was necessary to 


limit the pilot workshop to a small 
group of teacher-coordinators who 
were employed in communities not 
too far from the Bureau offices in 
Albany. Twelve individuals ex- 
pressed both an interest and a will- 
ingness to participate in the project 
and explained its objective to their 
local school administrators. In each 
instance, the local school board agreed 
to reimburse the coordinator for time 
spent on the month long workshop 
project. The cumulative years of 
D.I. experience of the group was im- 
pressive. On the other hand, the dif- 
ference in the amount of experience 
between specific workshop members 
was considerable. For example, one 
young fellow was looking forward to 


. Summer months can be a time 
when new and different things are 
done to assure the continued progress 
of distributive education.” 


his first full-time D.E. teaching as- 
signment, while another individual 
was within seven years of retirement 
and had been in D.E. work intermit- 
tently since programs of this type 
were first started in the state. All 
members of the group were licensed 
teacher-coordinators. 


Workshop Format 


After extended discussions and 
conferences by members of the Bu- 
reau and other interested individuals, 
a tentative format or plan was de- 
veloped. It was agreed that the 
workshop would be conducted over a 
four-week period in the month of 
August. 

During the first week, the partici- 
pants would meet daily from 9 a.m, 
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to 4 p.m. in continuous workshop 
sessions. Following this week-long 
meeting, the teacher-coordinators 
would return to their local communi- 
ties to implement the plans which 
they had developed during the ini- 
tial week of the workshop. Finally, 
on the last two days of the project, 
the group would return to Albany 
for an over-all evaluation of the re- 
sults of their efforts. It was further 


agreed that each member of the 
group would submit a detailed writ- 
ten report of his workshop activities 
to his principal or superintendent for 
transmittal to the local school board. 
An additional copy of the report was 
_to be prepared for Bureau records. 


Workshop in Action 


The daily sessions conducted dur- 
ing the initial week of the workshop 
dealt with the philosophy and ob- 
jectives of distributive education in 
New York State; major problems 
confronting teacher-coordinators ; 
specific trends in such areas as organ- 
izational and administrative prac- 
tices; instructional materials and 
methods; new curriculum develop- 
ments; student personnel activities ; 
physical facilities ; coordination prac- 
tices ; evaluative devices ; training sta- 
tion relations; and trainee work per- 
formance. At times, workshop mem- 
bers conferred in special interest 
groups and considered such areas as 
the recruitment and development of 
new training station contacts; adap- 
tation of curriculum to local com- 
munity needs, and the utilization of 
the school store as a retail training 
laboratory. The section on “Distrib- 
utive Education” in the 1960 edition 
of Evaluative Criteria served as a 
springboard for discussions at several 
sessions. For the most part, the 
State Supervisor for Distributive 
Education presided at the workshop 
meetings. However, other members 
of the staff; namely, John E. Whit- 
craft, Chief of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness and Distributive Education ; and 
Reno S. Knouse, State Teacher- 
Trainer, served as consultants and in- 
terested observers. 

During this initial week of the 
workshop, each participant was given 
an opportunity to present a “case 
study” of his program; including a 
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brief resume of its growth to date; 
its strengths as well as its weak- 
nesses; and key problems confront- 
ing the  teacher-coordinator. A 
critique was conducted after each 
presentation. At the conclusion of 
the last session of the first week, each 
workshop member submitted a three- 
part outline which indicated the na- 
ture and scope of the problem or 
problems to be studied in his local 
program, the types of coordination 
activities to be performed; and sug- 
gestions for individual program im- 
provement. As an added responsi- 
bility, each teacher-coordinator was 
requested to keep a detailed work 
diary to record the time spent on 
each phase of his assignment. Work 
diaries were to be made a part of 
the final report. 


Work in Local Communities 


During the three weeks the coordi- 
nators worked in their respective 
communities, they were visited by the 
State Supervisor who checked the 
progress they had made on their proj- 
ect assignment; approved desired 
changes in work plans; visited school 
administrators to get their reactions 
to the workshop as an_ in-service 
training device and frequently met 
and spoke to merchants participating 
in the D.E. program. 

Temporarily free of the demands 
made on them by normal school op- 
erations, administrators had ample 
time to discuss the project in detail 
and to become better acquainted with 
distributive education activities in 
their schools. Merchants, too, were 
more inclined to give serious thought 
to ways in which they might make 
greater contributions to the effective- 
ness of the D.E. program in the local 
high school. Many businessmen ex- 
pressed surprise to see “school 
people” working during the summer. 


Outcomes 


As implied by the initial comments, 
the workshop was considered quite 
rewarding by the group of teacher- 
coordinators who participated in the 
project. From the standpoint of dis- 
cernible benefits, the following 
achievements can be cited: (1) Im- 
proved continuity in program activi- 
ties resulted because the coordination 


was provided without interruption ; 
(2) Additional work experience op- 
portunities were provided for stu- 
dents who could apply time spent in 
summer employment for added grad- 
uation credit. Ordinarily summer 
employment is not acceptable for 
work experience credit when a co- 
ordinator is not available to super- 
vise the students at their job stations ; 
(3) Projects were initiated and de- 
veloped which were extremely worth- 
while but prohibitive in their under- 
taking as spare-time, after-hours re- 
sponsibilities; (4) A substantial 
number of new training station con- 
tacts were developed; consequently 
most of the teacher-coordinators had 
more trainees placed before the start 
of classes in September than they 
had in years past; (5) A better un- 
derstanding of the distributive edu- 
cation program by school officials, 
guidance personnel, and business- 
men resulted because these people 
had been approached when they had 
sufficient time to listen and evaluate 
the distributive education story; (6) 
Furthermore, the workshop served as 
a vehicle for developing a degree of 
rapport and esprit de corps between 
the participating teacher-coordinators 
and members of the Bureau which 
was stimulating and rewarding to all. 
Rarely, if ever before, had a similar 
group of teacher-coordinators been 
given the opportunity to spend as 
much time and work as closely with 
Bureau personnel in defining com- 
mon problems and affecting mu- 
tually satisfying solutions. 
Finally, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that several of the individual 
project studies are worthy additions 
to the professional literature in the 
field, and the teacher-coordinators 
concerned have been encouraged to 
prepare them for publication. Mem- 
bers of the Bureau who participated 
in the workshop are favorably im- 
pressed with the results and are look- 
ing forward to continued activities 
of this type. From a period char- 
acterized by a general lull, if not an 
actual let-down in interest and effort 
in local D.E. programs, it now ap- 
pears that the summer months can be 
a time when new and different things 
can be done to assure the continued 
progress of distributive education. 
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WORD FREQUENCY APPLIED 
STENOGRAPHY 


Lars G. Crandall 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 


HAT has been discovered when 

the words used in_ business 
communication have been counted? 
Can the findings of such a project 
be related to the learning of short- 
hand? These two questions incite 
a search for answers. And in the 
process of seeking answers, addition- 
al questions are provoked. 

In a recent study of the vocabulary 
of business communication,’ it was 
found that the word which occurred 
most frequently is “the”. It was 
found that the one hundred words 
which business communicators used 
most frequently comprised approxi- 
mately 52 per cent of their communi- 
cation. Relating this to shorthand, 
it may be found that when writing in 
Gregg shorthand these one hundred 
most frequently used words, the 
shorthand symbol for “u” as heard in 
“too” occurs more frequently than 
any other shorthand symbol. 

How do we know these things? 
The research contribution of Edwin 
H. Silverthorn is the basis for this 
information. Silverthorn analyzed 
2,039 pieces of business communica- 
tion, written by 1,012 different writ- 
ters, and containing 300,000 running 
words. In this communication, Sil- 
verthorn found 11,564 different 
words. The words were taken from 
fifteen categories of business. The 
Edwin H. Silverthorn, “The Basic Vocabulary 
of Written Business Communications,’’ (unpub- 


lished Doctoral dissertation, Indiana Universty, 
1955). 


NOVEMBER, 1960 


Do transcription difficulties arise in 
proportion to frequence of occurrence 
of each word? 


number of words from each category 
of business was in proportion to the 
number of secretaries, stenographers, 
and typists in each category as re- 
ported by the U. S. Census Bureau. 
Thus, the 300,000 word study is a 
representative sample of the words 
used in business communication. This 
study by Silverthorn was reported in 
1955 and is useful when related to 
shorthand. Word study in this sub- 
ject is important if the learning situ- 
ation is to realistically prepare for 
office activities involving the use of 
shorthand in producing business com- 
munication. 

In the Silverthorn study of 300,- 
000 words, the word “the” 
16,234 times ; the word “of” was next 
in frequency, occurring 10,213 times. 
These two words comprised about 9 
per cent of the total business com- 
munication studied. Ten words ac- 
counted for approximately 25 per 
cent of the business communication. 
The 100 most frequently used words 
comprised 53 per cent of the 300,000 
running words. The 500 most fre- 
quent comprised about 71 per cent, 
and the 1,000 most frequent 81 per 
cent. The words listed as brief forms 
in Gregg Shorthand Simplified com- 
prise approximately 50 per cent of 
the total 300,000 words studied by 
Silverthorn. Thirty-five of the 100 
most frequently used words are com- 
mon words not included in the Gregg 
brief form list. 


occurred 


Automatic Response 

The high frequency of these rela- 
tively few words suggests the im- 
portance of developing an automatic 
response in writing these words. 
When one considers that over half 
of the 300,000 words in the Silver- 
thorn study consisted of only 100 
different words, the importance of 
thoroughly learning these 100 words 
It is significant 
100 most fre- 
quently used words were only about 
a hundredth part of the total different 
words which Silverthorn discovered 


becomes apparent. 
to observe that the 


in business communication. Yet this 
hundredth part of the business vocab- 
ulary comprised one-half of the total 
used in the thousand 


words two 


pieces of business communication. 
Surely here is evidence to support 
the need for intensive study and re- 
view of frequently occurring words! 


It would seem that the actual fre- 
quency of words as found by Silver- 
thorn would serve as the basis for a 
good index of relative difficulty of 
words in shorthand dictation and 
transcription. Those words written 
infrequently should be difficult to 
write in shorthand since they had 
seldom been repeated in reading or 
writing. Infrequently written words 
would probably cause more spelling 
and transcription difficulties than 
frequently occurring words. Whether 
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difficulty is in proportion to fre- 
quence of occurrence of each word 
Was an undetermined point. 


Measurement 


Subsequently the writer undertook 
to determine the average frequency 
of the words used in shorthand mate- 
rial as measured by the Silverthorn 
high frequency word count. The av- 
erage frequency index was then com- 
pared with the transcription errors 
made by students writing this ma- 
terial. For this project, six tests 
used in a study in 1946 at DePaul 
University by Sister Mary Elfrida 
Elsen, were selected.? These tests 
were selected because the DePaul re- 
port provided the syllable intensity 
and average transcription errors of 
100 testees. The DePaul study is 
an attempt to determine the value of 
syllable intensity, vocabulary spread, 
and shorthand character count as fac- 
tors indicating the difficulty of tran- 
scription material. 

The six tests used in the study 
were each of 400 actual words and 
were dictated at 80 w. p. m. to 100 
students. The first test was 1.3 sylla- 
ble intensity and, the last test was 1.9 
syllable intensity. 

Following is a tabulation showing 
the test number, the syllable intensity, 
and the average total errors by each 
of the 100 testees. In addition, there 
is shown the average frequency of 
words in each test; the frequency in- 
dex is based on the actual frequency 
of words reported by Silverthorn in 
his study of 300,000 running words. 


1.3, and yet the average frequency of 
all the words occurring in that exer- 
cise is the lowest of all of the six 
exercises in the DePaul study. 

The sixth exercise, which is the one 
with the highest syllable intensity, 
had an average frequency of 3,437 
for each word in the exercise as 
measured by the Silverthorn count. 
It is to be noted that the sixth exer- 
cise contains many large words, but 
it also contains several “of the” 
phrases. The two words in this 
phrase were highest in frequency of 
all words in the business vocabulary 
discovered by Silverthorn. 

Further, it is to be noted that the 
total average transcription errors is 
not in proportion to the average fre- 
quency of words in these exercises. 
Thus, when the actual frequency of 
each word is listed (as found by 
Silverthorn), and this listing is used 
as a measure for each word in the De- 
Paul exercises, there appears to be no 
positive relationship between high 
frequency of general business vocab- 
ulary and transcription errors on 
these tests as reported for 100 testees. 

Surmising that the high frequency 
of a relatively few words was dis- 
torting the relationship of word fre- 
quency and transcription errors, a 
further analysis was made in which 
the number of the hundred block in 
which a word appeared in the Silver- 
thorn study was listed. This listing 
was made for each word and aver- 
aged for each of the DePaul dictation 
exercises. Following is the result of 
that count : 


Test number ! 


Syllable 
intensity . 1.3 
Total transcrip- 
tion errors 

per student 
Frequency of 
word index 
based on 
each word of 
Silverthorn 
study 


17.11 23.32 29.54 34.00 37.77 81.59 


2,62! 2,669 3,658 2,998 3,368 3,437 


It is significant to note that the 
exercises of the lowest syllable in- 
tensity do not contain the words of 
most frequent occurrence when each 
word is weighted according to the 
number of times it appeared in the 
Silverthorn study. The words in the 
first test had a syllable intensity of 
~ 2 Louis A, Leslie, Methods of Teaching Tran- 
scription (New York: Business Education Division; 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949), pp. 204- 
13, 316-326. 
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Test number.. | 4 5 é 


Syllable 

intensity j 15 1.6 1.7 19 
Transcription 
errors per 
student 
Frequency of 
word index 
based on the 
hundred-word 
block in which 
@ word 
appeared in 
Silverthorn 
frequency 

tud 745 8.42 10.94 11.46 15.2 


Conclusions 


It is to be noted that when fre- 
quency of words is measured by the 
number of the hundred-word block in 
which a word appears, there is a posi- 
tive relationship of frequency and 
errors. By charting on a graph the 


average frequency of words as found 
by this index, it may be observed 
that the frequency index so obtained 
is more nearly parallel to the tran- 
scription errors than is the syllable 
intensity. 

When one recalls that the first one- 
hundred block contains the words 
used in over 52 per cent of business 
communication, there arises the ques- 
tion as to the significance of an index 
based on each hundred block. Does 
such an index have any intimations 
when this index is related to the 
learning of shorthand ? 

Consider the following as a plaus- 
ible answer: When the words of the 
DePaul tests are weighted according 
to their actual occurrence as found in 


the Silverthorn study, there appears 


to be no consistent relationship be- 
tween word frequency and errors in 
transcription. However, when the 
100 words most frequently used— 
which comprised over 52 per cent of 
business communication—are com- 
pressed into a weight of one “pound,” 
and each succeeding block of 100 
words is given a weight of ‘‘pounds” 
corresponding to the rank of succes- 
sion in frequency, there is a notice- 
able positive relationship of tran- 
scription errors and the average 
“pounds” for words in that test. 

Thus, it appears that transcription 
errors are related to the half of busi- 
ness communication which is made up 
of the infrequently occurring words 
—which comprise 99 per cent of the 
business vocabulary. (And in the 
process of considering one question, 
other questions are provoked.) 
Doesn’t this suggest that the ability 
to write and transcribe infrequently 
occurring words is directly related to 
transcription errors? And if such is 
evident, then doesn’t this frequency 
index as related to transcription er- 
rors suggest that the ability to con- 
struct outlines for infrequent words 
is of major importance in the learn- 
ing of shorthand ? 

Surely we have need to be grateful 
to Edwin A. Silverthorn for his re- 
search pertaining to frequency of 
words used in business communica- 
tion. His findings present new op- 
portunities and challenges to relate 
the business vocabulary to the study 
of shorthand. 
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Skill 
Building 

Typewriting 


Pays 


Robert E. Wiper 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


“.. . if given equal amounts of time 
for drill work with both hands, both 
hands will develop in speed to some 
extent. 


AVE you noticed that most stu- 

dents of typewriting have a par- 
ticular difficulty in typing left hand 
and right hand words in sequence 
with alternating letter hand combina- 
tions, doubled letter words, adja- 
cent letter words, rhythm words, 
ete.’ The left-right hand combina- 
tions create typewriting mental 
blocks to many people that 
may be blamed on an. atti- 
tudinal approach, dexterity problem, 
lack of initiative on typing on the 
word level, poor attack, and other 
contributing influences. It has been 
the contention of Dr. Fred Winger, 
of Oregon State College, and some 
other authorities in the area of type- 
writing, that a stabilizing influence 
may be gained in these problem areas 
through the use of skill-building ma- 
terial for development of the left- 
right hand and alternate hand type. 
A further contention is that the addi- 
tional skill built in these areas will 
counteract the obstacles formerly evi- 
dent. 


Conditions of the Experiment 

To help in justifying these ideas, 
an experiment was conducted in 1958, 
with the aid of 5 classes of typewrit- 
ing personnel taking the SS 122 se- 
quence, in the secretarial science and 
business education departments at 
Oregon State College. This se- 
quence is primarily a skill building 
program. Personnel in the classes 
consisted mostly of freshmen stu- 
dents with a few sophomores and jun- 
iors also enrolled in the program. 


There were 152 students tested. All 
students were trained and tested on 
electric typewriters of the five major 
makes. The 5 sections met as fol- 
lows: Section 1, 8 a.m.; Section 2, 9 
a.m.; Section 3, 10 a.m.; Section 4, 
2 p.m.; Section 5, 3 p.m. 


The Experimental Procedure 


On November 4, all classes taking 
typing SS 122 were given a copy of 
the left-right hand skill building 
drill.1 Without any preview drill, 
all sections were given’ two 
2-minute tests on the left 
hand section of the copy, 
two 2-minute tests on the right hand 
section, and one 2-minute test on the 
alternate hand section on the second 
page of the copy. The students were 
instructed to type each line only one 
time and then proceed to the next 
line. After completing the various 
sections of the drill copy, the stu- 
dents totaled the gross speed for all 
copies and recorded the total number 
of errors on each section over the 
gross speed. When completed they 
had 5 scores tabulated. They then 
circled the best timing of the left 
hand and the best timing taken on 
the right hand. The copies were col- 
lected at this time. 

From November 5 through No- 
vember 19 the students practiced on 
the skill building material during a 
“warm-up” period each day. This 
warm-up period was held the first 5 
to 7 minutes of each 50 minute period 
each day. The students proceeded 
at their own rate on the following 
pre-assigned sections: 

Left-Hand Words, Right-Hand Words 


Remedial Sections on Left and Right 


Hands 

Alternate-Hand Drills and Sentences of 
Left- and Right-Hand Words 

Left-Hand Words 

Right-Hand Words 

Alternate-Hand_ Drills 

Remedial Sections on Left and 
Hands 

Sentences of Left and Right Hand Words 

Left-Hand Words 

Right-Hand Words 

Alternate-Hand Words 


On the last day, following the regu- 
lar warm-up period of typing prac- 
tice, the test papers that had been 
originally completed were returned to 
the students. They were then advised 
to head a sheet of paper for a second 


Right 


1 Left-Right Hand Remedial Drills, by Fred E. 
Winger, Oregon State College. 
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test. This test was conducted on the 
same basis as the first one, with two 
2-minute timings being given on the 
left hand, two 2-minute timings on 
the right hand, and one 2-minute 
timing on the alternate hand drill. At 
the end of the testing session, the stu- 
dents tabulated scores as before and 
then made a comparison between the 
best timings on the first test copy and 
the best timings on the second test 
copy. 


Evaluation of the Procedure 


An evaluation was made of the im- 
provement accomplished throughout 
the eleven days of practice on the 
drill copy. For a concise picture of 
the improvement means of all areas 
and the range distances, it was de- 
cided to use a standard deviational 
analysis with a resultant normal 
curve distribution. The range dis- 
tance and number of observations 
for each testing section varied due 
to absences and abilities of individ- 
ual students. These are indicated 
below. In all cases an interval fac- 
tor of three was used for sake of 
clarity and ease of interpretation. 
The tabulations and_ resultant 
grade distributions were found to 
be as follows: 


Left Hand 
Interval f d fd fd? AsM = (9.5) 
20-23 1 3 3 i = 142 
16-19 1 | 2 4 fd = —139 
12-15 7 1 7 273 
8-11 34 0 12 c = —.979 
4-7 49 —1 —49 49 ji 
0-3 51 2 —102 204 ci = —2.9370 
—- — M = 6.5630 
142 —139 273 
Range Distance—21-0. 
Right Hand 
Interval f d fd fd? 
24-27 1 3 3 9 AsM (13.5) 
20-23 1 2 143 
16-19 2 1 2 2 fd —252 
12-15 20 0 7 fd? 642 
-1. 


134 
Range Distance—24-0, 
Both Hands 
Interval f d fd fd? 
24-27 AsM = (9.5) 
20-23 f = 138 
16-19 2 2 4 8 fd = —141 
12-15 12 1 12 12 f@ = 285 
8-11 21 0 16 c = —1.0217 
4-7 49 —1 —49 49 i = 3 
0-3 54 —2 —108 216 ci = —3.0651 
ae = 6.4349 


Range Distance—17-0. 
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As has been indicated, the participat- 
ing groups improved on an average: 
1. 6.563 g.w.p.m. on the left-hand drill 
copy. 
2. 8.213 g.w.p.m. on the right-hand copy. 
3. 6.4349 g.w.p.m. on the alternate-hand 
copy. 
It may be further noted that the fol- 
lowing improvement ratios were ac- 
complished because of the 77 minutes 
of drill time spent on this copy. 


Ratios 
Left hand over right hand 118 
Right hand over left hand 13 
Equal left and right hand 12 
Within one point of equalization 14 
No improvement left hand 23 
No improvement right hand 20 
Improvement alternate hands 108 
Equal alternate hands or within 
one poimt 
No improvement or loss alternate 
hands 13 


Greatest improvement left hand 21 3/49-1/70 
Greatest improvement right hand 24 2/52-3/76 
Greatest improvement both hands 17 2/40-5/57 


Highest speed left hand on 


2nd timing 1/81 
Lowest speed left hand on 

2nd timing 1/37 
Highest speed right hand on 

2nd timing 3/76 
Lowest speed right hand on 

2nd timing 2/32 
Highest speed alternate hands 

on 2nd timing 3/85 
Lowest speed alternate hands 

on 2nd timing 5/38 
Improvement over Basic on 

alternate hands (0-10) 50 
Improvement over Basic on 

alternate hands (11-20) 86 
Improvement over Basic on 

alternate hands (21-30) 6 
Greatest improvement over ‘ 

basic alternate hands 26 


Number of people not qualifying 
since took only one test. 


Conclusions 


It was presumed by all instructors 
administering the experiment that the 
greatest improvement would come 
from the right hand drills. It was 
hoped that an equalization might be 
achieved in the basic speed between 
the left and right hands. This goal 
was not realized. It may be assumed 
though, that since most people, al- 
though predominately right handed, 
are faster with their left hand on the 
typewriter, if given equal amounts of 
time for drill work with both hands, 
both hands will develop in speed to 
Equalization may pos- 


some extent. 


sibly be attained if more emphasis 
was placed on drill material using the 
right hand. However, a primary goal 
is being reached when greater ac- 
complishment is being realized 
with the right hand as opposed to 
equal drill time for the left hand. 

Further conclusions of some im- 
portance are: 

1. Thirteen people bettered their left 
hand averages. 

2. Twenty-six people equaled and came 
within 1 word of equalization between right 
and left hand speed. r 

3. One hundred eight out of 138 people 
improved on the alternate hand copy with 
the greatest improvement being 17 g.w.p.m. 

The greatest improvement by one in- 
dividual on the right hand drill copy was 
24 as opposed to the highest on the left 
hand copy of 21. 

5. On an analysis of improvement over 
basic speed rates, we find that the greatest 
number of participating students improved 
from 11 to 20 g.w.p.m. (The basic rate is 
established during the first 2 weeks of the 
term and is actually an estimated average 
net rate that a student is able to attain at 
that time on 5-minute timings. A finer in- 
terpretation of this analysis could be made 
if we were to take the n.w.p.m. scores 
achieved in this experiment. Results on 
w.p.m. scores for 5-minute timings at the 
present time would indicate approximately 
9 to 12 average increases on 5-minute 
timings. ) 


CONSIDERATIONS IN TESTING AS THEY MIGHT 
APPLY TO THIS AND OTHER COPY 

1. Are students approaching the testing 
period with the right attitude? 

2. Have the students reached a readiness 
developmental period for typewriting im- 
provement ? 

3. Are all the students equal in manual 
dexterity abilities ? 

4. Do all students qualify with the same 
interests and drives for betterment in type- 
writing ? 

5. How wide is the area of divergent 
abilities ? 

6. Are all students considering typewrit- 
ing as a goal to be attained for betterment 
of self? 

7. Are any students afflicted with physi- 
cal difficulties ? 

8 Are any students remedial reader 
problems ? 

9. Are all students readily acceptable to 
skill building patterns for increased accom- 
plishment ? 

10. Are any students concerned with 
psychological conflicts that prevent the best 
improvement? (Ego-involvements, hatred, 
fears, pressures, emotions, etc.) 


THE ANSWER'S 


IN THE BACK OF THE BOOK 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
The Journal devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question: 
Must we always use the textbook in business law? 


In his article on the last page of this magazine, Mr. Rosenblum says 
“To provide variety in the presentation of problems in the law class, 
teacher and pupils can create their own audio-visual aids. Then, instead 
of depending solely on the textbook, the lesson may be made more 
vivid by the use of posters or dramatization. These devices are not 


intended to replace, but rather to supplement, the text.” 
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MAGNETIC 
INK: 


Common Language for 
Machines and Men 


ANK of America calls its new 

banking system E R M A — for 
Electronic Recording Method of Ac- 
counting. One example of the impact 
ERMA has on banking methods is 
the way it has speeded up posting of 
checking accounts. With the standard 
manual and mechanical methods the 
bank used before, an experienced 
bookkeeper could sort and post 245 
accounts in an hour. In comparison, 
ERMA sorts and posts 550 accounts 
a minute—33,000 in an hour. And 
it also gives the bank more detailed 
reports about accounts and volume 
than it ever got before. 

By mid-1961, ERMA will be proc- 
essing all personal checks for over 
2,000,000 of Bank of America’s 
checking accounts. It will also pre- 
pare the monthly customer statements 
for 463 branch banks throughout the 
state. The system is already in full 
operation at two branch centers. 
When completed, there will be 13 
ERMA centers in the state, each 
serving a group of branches. 


How Does ERMA Work? 


The whole system is made possible 
by newly-developed techniques of 
printing checks and deposit slips with 
magnetic ink — by either offset or 
letterpress. The bank, or its commer- 
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New office technology has moved 
into the banking field in a big way. 


cial printer, prints code numbers in 
magnetic ink along one edge of the 
checks and deposit slips. These num- 
bers show the transit field (Federal 
Reserve routing symbol and Ameri- 
can Bankers Association number), 
the depositer’s account number, and 


adds more magnetic numbers. These 
are the dollar amount of the check or 
deposit. They also list the transaction 
code numbers that show whether the 
piece of paper is a check or deposit. 
These new code numbers are printed 
by a dollar amount encoder — an 
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Magnetic characters that the ERMA system reads are stylized, but close enough to regu- 
lar numerals so people can read them. Strange looking marks between numerals are cue 
characters that contain no information, but separate data fields. Numbers on check and 
deposit slip above are pre-printed, show account number, branch bank number, check 
digit, and American Bankers Association number. When checks and deposit slips come 
in, transaction code and dollar amount figures are added in the lower right corner with 


magnetic imprinter at branch bank. 


the branch bank number. Transit field 
numbers aren’t being used yet, but 
will be when other banks throughout 
the country install magnetic ink check 
processing systems. 

When a depositer’s check or de- 
posit slip comes in, the branch office 


attachment to the branch’s proofing 
machine. In conjunction with the dol- 
lar amount encoder, an account num- 
ber encoder can print magnetic ink 
instructions covering any one of 40 
other banking transactions. 

If a customer doesn’t have his 
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magnetic-imprinted checks or deposit 
slips with him, he can use a regular 
counter slip. A clerk will put it in an 
account number encoder, punch out 
the account and branch code numbers 
on the keyboard, and the machine will 
print the numbers in magnetic ink 
along the bottom of the check or de- 
posit slip. With the ERMA system, 


Checks can be creased, crumpled, 
or their magnetic printing written 
over. But as long as the magnetic in- 
structions are not torn off, ERMA 
will read it accurately. 

First, ERMA center workers feed 
all the imprinted records from the 
branches through the sorter-reader. 
The magnetic ink, heretofore dead, 


Document handler sorts all sizes of checks at rate of 750 a minute. At the same time, 
it reads amount and other data magnetically imprinted, at rate of 30,000 digits per 
second. Handler transmits imprinted data to computer. 


the only new accounting equipment 
a branch needs is the account num- 
ber encoder and a dollar amount en- 
coder to print the amount. 


Final Processing 


At the end of the day, messengers 
pick up the checks and deposit slips 


Console is nerve center of 


ERMA system. From. it, 
computer operators can keep 
an eye on everything. ERMA 
posts 33,000 accounts an 
hour, and takes only 32 mil- 
lionths of a second to per- 
form each step of sorting, 
reading, and computing for 
checks and deposit slips. 
Tape memory units (in back- 
ground) store background 
data and activity history for 
each account. 


from branch banks and take them to 
the ERMA center. It consists of a 
high speed sorter-reader, magnetic 
tape storage units, computer, printer, 
and an operating console. _ 
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is magnetized. Then, magnetic sens- 
ing heads convert the imprinted data 
into electronic impulses and send 
them to the computer. It matches ac- 
count numbers with the customer’s 
account history stored in the magnetic 
tape units. Then it either debits or 
credits the account according to the 


transaction code number and stores 
the new balance in the tape memory. 
For checks, the computer first makes 
sure there isn’t a hold or stop pay- 
ment on the account and that funds 


are sufficient. Each step takes only 
32 millionths of a second. 

Next, the computer sends all post- 
ing data for each account to the high 
speed printer. It prints a daily report 
of each account transaction for the 
branches. Messengers. pick up these 
reports along with the sorted checks 
in the morning and deliver them to 
the branch offices. There, clerks in- 
spect them to make sure the date, 
amount, and signature are correct. 
Then they are filed by account num- 
ber. 


End-of-Month Activity 


At the end of the month, the 
ERMA center prints customers’ bank 
statements from information stored 
in the tape memory units. The state- 
ments go to the branches where 
they’re matched with the checks and 
then sent out to account holders. 


New Accounts 


To enter new accounts in I: RMA’s 
tape file or make changes in back- 
ground data for old ones, Bank of 
America uses special forms without 
magnetic coding. When the forms 
come to the ERMA center from the 
branches, the data on them is typed 
on a punched tape producing type- 
writer. It also produces a typed copy 
that is double-checked with the ori- 
ginal. An operator then feeds the 
punched tape through a reader that 
sends the information to the memory 
storage units where it’s recorded on 
the magnetic tape reels. 


Advantages 


With ERMA, Bank of America is 
able to get a whole series of daily, 
weekly, and monthly reports. Many 
were almost impossible to get before. 
Besides speeding up the accounting 
and posting, the new methods also 
prevent errors. 

The branches gained room in their 
offices, too, by freeing some space for 
expansion taken up before by book- 
keeping equipment. Within seven 
years, operational savings will pay 
for the whole ERMA system. 


Reprinted from the November 1959 issue 
of Modern Office Procedures and copy- 
righted 1959 by The Industrial Publishing 
Corporation. 
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EDUCATION NATIONAL 
MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


William Selden 

Consultant, Business Education 
Department of Public Instruction 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


F the voluminous number of 

publications that are available 
through the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, there are sig- 
nificantly few that have any relation- 
ship to business education. However, 
a recent booklet, Studies in Unem- 
ployment,* that was prepared for the 
United States Senate’s Special Com- 
mittee on Unemployment Problems, 
has implications for business educa- 
tion. This study points out much 
that should be of interest not only to 
business educators but also to guid- 
ance counselors and school adminis- 
trators. 

To present accurately the aspects 
of this study that relate to business 
education, the material found in one 
of the tables and in numerous para- 
graphs is being quoted verbatim. The 
information in this article includes 
the more significant information that 
is germane to ths field. 


Clerical and Sales Workers 


One of the tables brought out that 
8,400,000 employees or 13.3 percent 
of the workng force was in clerical 
or kindred work in 1955. It is be- 
lieved that 10,600,000 employees or 
14.4 percent of the working force 
will be engaged in this area in 1965. 
The same table stated that 4,000,000 
employees or 6.3 percent of the work- 
ing force was in sales work in 1955. 
It is believed that 4,800,000 em- 
ployees or 6.5 percent of the working 
force will be engaged in this area in 
1965. An explanation of these sta- 
tistics follows: 

Clerical and kindred workers will in- 


“A 1960 publication that is for sale (price 
$1.50) by the Superintendent of 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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. for every chemist or every engi- 
neer there is a need for at least seven 
office employees.” 


crease more than one-fourth (26.2 percent) 
between 1955 and 1965. This is a slower 
rate of growth than during the period 
1910-50, when this group grew faster than 
any other occupational group, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. . . . Never- 
theless, employment in clerical and kindred 
occupations should continue to grow faster 
than the labor force as a whole because 
of the increased volume of records and 
data required by the growing American 
economy. 

Sales workers will increase by about a 
fifth between 1955 and 1965, and again 
this reflects the increase in importance of 
such tertiary industries, as wholesale and 
retail trade in an advanced industrial econ- 
omy. As in the case of all white-collar 
occupational groups, sales workers will in- 
crease slightly faster than the labor force 
as a whole by 1965. 

Since more than 20 per cent of the 
working force of America will be en- 
gaged in clerical and sales work in 
1965 we ought to take a long hard 
look at the business education pro- 
gram of each high school. In addi- 
tion to analyzing the curriculum we 
also need to be concerned with the 
number of pupils engaged in this pro- 
gram. It is safe to assume that 30 
per cent of the high school population 
throughout the nation might profit by 
taking the business education pro- 
gram. The reason for pegging the 
figure at 30 per cent is because the 
vast majority of pupils who take 
training in this area are girls who will 
work only a short period of time be- 
fore marriage and the raising of a 
family. 

Dropouts— 
Implications for Adult Education 

One of the major concerns of pub- 
lic education today is the dropout 
problem. In some schools, especially 
those located in highly industrialized 
areas, this problem is more acute 
than it is in residential areas. Schools 


ought to continuously make follow- 
up studies of dropouts and the role 
they play in the labor market. This 


can be compared with the progress 
that high school graduates make 1 
their chosen field of endeavor. 

In discussing dropouts, this study 


pointed out: 

Generally speaking, dropouts are young 
when they leave school—one-third in these 
surveys were only 16 and another 28 per 
cent only 17. Although dropouts are usu- 
ally old enough to work except in hazard- 
ous occupations, their youth, coupled with 
their inferior education, makes them less 
attractive as prospective employees. 

The kind of jobs they got also differed, 
especially among the girls. High school 
graduation for them meant the opportunity 
for office work. Sixty per cent got their 
first jobs in offices, compared with only 
10 per cent of girl dropouts. Sixty per 
cent of the dropout girls, on the other 
hand, had to settle for waitress or other 
unskilled work as their entry jobs com- 
pared with only 5 per cent of the gradu- 
ates. 

This information on dropouts and 
the subsequent material on older 
workers points up the need for a 
strong program of business educa- 
tion on the adult education level. 
Sometimes adult education is referred 
to as extension education, and the 
courses are more similar to those of- 
fered on the high school level rather 
than on the college level. The most 
commonly taught business education 
subjects in adult education programs 
are the vocational ones including 
bookkeeping, office practice, short- 
hand, and typewriting. These sub- 
jects are taught to prepare and up- 
grade beginning or entry office 
workers. This type of a program has 
been a blessing to those who have 
dropped out of school and later re- 
alized their mistake. Women, espe- 
cially widows, who because of death 
in the family have suddenly been 
thrown on the labor market also ap- 
preciate such a program. 

With regard to employment prob- 
lems of older workers, the following 
might be of interest: 

Men and women begin to encounter spe- 
cial problems of employment opportunity 
as they pass from youth into middle age. 
These problems intensify as the years go 
by; additional problems are met as retire- 
ment age is reached. It should not be 
thought, however, that older workers make 
up a homogeneous group. There is a basic 
distinction between those who have regu- 
lar jobs and those who have been thrown 
on the labor market. Even among the 
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latter group there are great differences. A 
woman of 50 having excellent stenographic 
skills, residing in a fast-growing area, and 
enjoying good health will have little or 
no difficulty finding employment. Another 
woman of the same age who has been laid 
off from a textile factory, the only major 
firm in her community, and who has no 
other marketable skill, will experience 
great difficulty. 

Studies of employer hiring policies uni- 
formly show . . . that upper age limita- 
tions are specified most frequently in cleri- 
cal, sales, professional, and managerial 
openings (together with unskilled labor). 
These are also the occupational groups 
with the most restrictive age limits. 

For example, the Department of Labor 
reports that in a recent survey, 35 per 
cent of clerical job openings specified up- 
per age limits of under 35, 57 per cent 
under 45, and 67 per cent under 55. 

This section perhaps more than 
any other points up the value of a 
background in business education, 
especially for women. This type of 
training is excellent job insurance— 
perhaps the best that one can acquire 
in a short period of time. In the 
guidance of pupils, both boys and 
girls, it ought to be borne in mind that 
a good stenographer can get a job 
anytime and in almost any locality. 


Employment Limitations of Women 


Information relative to occupa- 
tional limitations on the employment 
of women is: 


By far the largest increase in the em- 
ployment of women has been in the cleri- 
cal occupations, with 314 million more 
women employed in 1958 than in 1940. In 
1900, only 24 per cent of clerical workers 
were women; in 1950, 62 per cent were 
women; and, in 1958, it was up to 69 per 
cent. 

For four occupational groups—clerical ; 
service, except private household; man- 
agers, proprietors, and officials; and sales 
occupational changes have provided more 
jobs for women than has the growth in 
the labor force. 

Changes in the occupational structure, 
particularly the tremendous increase in 
white-collar occupations (professional, tech- 
nical, clerical, and sales workers; man- 
agers, officials, and proprietors) have 
created job opportunities for millions of 
women, yet at the same time the major 
increases in job opportunities have oc- 
curred in occupations that have for many 
decades accepted large numbers of women 
—primary and secondary school teachers, 
nurses, typists and stenographers, secre- 
taries, retail-sales workers, operatives in 
the garment industries, bookkeepers, wait- 
resses, and telephone operators, to name 
the largest occupations of women, as of 
1950. 


Perhaps this section explains why 
the enrolment in business education 
on the secondary school level is made 
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up predominantly of girls. Irrespec- 
tive of what has been mentioned, 
there are many opportunities in the 
business world for boys who take the 
business education course in high 
school. Many top executives prefer 
to have a male secretary, and being a 
secretary to a corporation president 
or vice president is one of the best 
ways imaginable to learn about the 
operation of a given business. A po- 
sition of this type can serve as an ex- 
cellent stepping stone to a junior ex- 
ecutive’s position. 

An analysis of the impact of tech- 
nological change on office employ- 
ment follows: 

The long-time trend of office employ- 
ment is very definitely upward. In manu- 
facturing, as we have already noted, there 
has been a sharp increase in the number 
of nonproduction workers, a great many 
of whom are office employees. In other 
branches of industry . . . including finance, 
insurance, and government there has also 
been a remarkable expansion of office 
employment. In 1958 approximately 1 out 
of every 7 workers in the country was a 
clerical worker. In 1950 the proportion 
was 1 in 8; in 1940, 1 in 10; and in 1910, 
1 in 20. 

To some extent the amount of labor 
displacement in office work is being re- 
duced by a large increase in the volume 
of paperwork to be done. The general 
growth in business activity has also less- 
ened the amount of displacement. To some 
degree, too, the displacement problem 
posed by office automation is lessened by 
the high rate of turnover among clerical 
workers, many of whom drop out of their 
jobs after a short spell of employment to 
get married or to concentrate on their 
domestic obligations. (This turnover, in- 
terestingly enough, is also a factor pro- 
moting automation.) Finally, some of the 
enterprises that have introduced extensive 
office automation have adopted effective 
programs for coping with the displacement 
problem. 

The information immediately pre- 
sented as well as_ that presented 
throughout this article indicates that 
the need for office workers is contin- 
uously increasing. Percentagewise 
this increase will not be as great as 
it was in the early part of the century. 
However, the facts presented here- 
with should encourage educators to 
reappraise their educational program 
in light of the manpower needs of our 
economy. We need to bear in mind 
that for every chemist or every engi- 
neer we have there is a need for at 
least seven office employees (book- 
keepers, clerks, stenographers, etc.) 
to supplement their efforts. 
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MATERIALS 


Herbert M. Jeliey 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


not be located.” 


“The magazine articles and pamphlets which 
the teacher remembers as outstanding can- 


HREE words describe aptly the 

plight of many items of supple- 
mentary material used in general 
business classes: discovered, used, 
and lost. 

How often have you seen, or ex- 
perienced, the following situation ? 
The alert teacher begins to search for 
magazine articles, pamphlets, charts, 
and other material with which to en- 
liven a general business class: His 
enthusiasm ignites sparks of fervor 
among students, and soon they are 
searching through everything from 
popular magazines to insurance 
offices for pertinent material. 

The teacher is astonished (but how 
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delighted!) as he watches the supply 
of leaflets, pamphlets, charts, and the 
like, begin to pile up within the class- 
room. As soon as the material has 
been gathered, it is used. And it 
seems that the more the material is 
used, the greater is the desire on the 
part of students to collect more ma- 
terial. 

What happens to these teaching 
aids? Gradually they are relegated 
to a shelf at the rear of the room. 
They are placed on this shelf in or- 
der—the order in which they fall. 
The subsequent disposition of the 
pamphlets is familiar to all. Dust 
collects on them; larger books and 


vases are laid on top of some of them 
so that their covers become dog- 
eared and torn; occasionally a pam- 
phlet falls to the floor where it be- 
comes “in-season hunting” for the 
custodian’s broom; and Johnny is 
especially intrigued by a couple of 
pamphlets, so he takes them home to 
show to his dad. 

By the following year, the maga- 
zine articles and pamphlets which 
the teacher remembers as outstand- 
ing cannot be located. And the con- 
tents of most of the pamphlets which 
have survived are forgotten. The 
trilogy of discovered, used, and lost 
thus begins anew. 


Value of Reference Materials 


The situation is not really so dark 
as the preceding paragraphs might 
seem to indicate. Indeed, the edu- 
cative experience gained by pupils 
through collecting and organizing 
this material will be of considerable 
value. In addition, the very fact that 
students will discover where informa- 
tion of interest and value to consum- 
ers can be found is of significance. 
As a matter of fact, the teacher who 
not only uses supplementary material 
to augment the textbook, but who also 
uses students to discover and collect 
some of this material, is providing 
interesting, real-life experience for 
his students. 

On the other hand, there is some- 
thing to be said for keeping these 
materials. This does not mean that 
the process of discovering and gather- 
ing new material will eventually be 
unnecessary. Quite the contrary! 
New buying problems arise 
as new products are introduced ; dif- 
ferent insurance problems arise as 
different risks develop; new oppor- 
tunities for service to the consumer 
arise as new governmental agencies 
are inaugurated; and, fortunately, 
agencies and individuals continually 
develop novel ideas and write new 
materials for the consumer. 

If each year a new batch of articles 
and pamphlets are added to the best 
of the material gathered during previ- 
ous years, think how complete, how 
unique, and how interesting a general 
business library the teacher will 
possess ! 


At the University of Cincinnati re- 
cently, one individual collected almost 
five hundred free or inexpensive 
items of value to general business 
classes. And he collected all of this 
material over a period of only five 
months! Multiply this by the num- 
ber of alert students you are teach- 
ing—better provide for more filing 
space! If a few sources of free or 
inexpensive aids are known, they will 
lead to others, and the booklets will 
“snowball” into the classroom. 


A Filing Method 


If it is agreed that keeping these 
supplementary items is a worthwhile 
and rewarding venture, the problem 
which arises is that of choosing an 
effective method of indexing and 
filing the material. The method 
chosen should provide for: 

1. Ease and simplicity of opera- 
tion. An involved, complex method 
of cataloging may become such a bur- 
den that the teacher will neglect keep- 
ing the file up to date; and, as a re- 
sult, the whole plan eventually will be 
abandoned. 

2. Flexibility. The general busi- 
ness file will be an expanding one; 
it will grow from month to month 
and from year to year. The file sys- 
tem used must provide for this ex- 
pansion without requiring reorgani- 
zation. 

3. Speed in locating material. 
When information concerning any 
particular subject is desired, the file 
should be capable of yielding perti- 
nent pamphlets in a minimum amount 
of time. 

One method which meets these re- 
quirements is a decimal file system. 
To begin with, the teacher can use 
merely a few general classifications, 


’ such as the following. 


10—Economic Foundations 

20—Advertising 

30—The Management of Personal Financial 
Affairs 

40—Insurance 

50—Buying Problems 

60—Services Available for Consumers 

70—Characteristics of the American Busi- 
ness System 


Before too much time has elapsed, 
however, it will be necessary to use 
more classifications to accommodate 
the mushrooming supply of consumer 
material. By using the units digit, 
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each general classification may be di- 
vided into as many as nine more-spe- 
cific classifications. 

In the above listing, for example, 
the broad area of insurance was as- 
signed file code “40.” The units digit 
“1” could represent life insurance ; 
the units digit “2,” property insur- 
ance; the units digit “3,” automobile 
insurance; and so on. Thus, the file 
code for life insurance is 41, the file 
code for property insurance is 42, 
and the file code for automobile in- 
surance is 43. 

Unlimited expansion ¢an be pro- 
vided for by adding decimals. For 
example, if the file of life insurance 
material has expanded to the point 
where further division is feasible, a 
decimal point and a number to the 
right of the decimal point may be 


added. Thus, straight life insurance 
may be 41.1; limited payment life in- 
surance, 41.2; and term insurance, 
41.3. The need for such a fine di- 
vision in the area of life insurance 
would doubtless be rare. 

Imagine how easy would be the 
process of determining whether the 
file contains material concerning 
automobile insurance. quick 
glance through the file section num- 
bered 43 would reveal the existence 
of pamphlets or magazine articles 
pertaining to automobile insurance. 

The outline which follows is merely 
suggestive of the type of file code 
which can be constructed. If the 
classifications are constructed by the 
teacher and the students who use the 
system, the file will be suited to the 
specific situation. 


NUMERICAL FILE CODE FOR 


ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS 
Marketing Functions 
Transportation 
Storage 


Grading and Standardization 


Financing 

Prices 
Price Fluctuations 
Price Regulations 


ADVERTISING 


GENERAL BUSINESS MATERIAL 


THE MANAGEMENT OF PERSONAL FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 


Record Keeping 
Budgeting 
Savings and Investments 
Stocks and Bonds 
Real Estate 
Investing in a Business 
Investing in Self 
Frauds and Swindles 
Borrowing Money 


INSURANCE 
Life Insurance 
Property Insurance 
Automobile Insurance 


Health and Accident Insurance 


Social Security 


BUYING PROBLEMS 
Shopping Technique 


Standards and Grade Labels 


Buying Things for the Home 
Buying Transportation 
Buying Clothing 

Buying Jewelry 


Buying on the Installment Plan 


SERVICES AVAILABLE FOR CONSUMERS 


Private Agencies 
Governmental Agencies 
Taxes 


HEALTH 
Buying Drugs and Medicines 
Health Examinations 
Buying Cosmetics 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AMERICAN BUSINESS SYSTEM 


LEGAL PROBLEMS 
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PART 1 


SYSTEMS and 
PROCEDURES 


Lowell A. Watkins 
Phoenix College 
Phoenix, Arizona 


HE demand for qualified sys- 

tems and procedures personnel 
is increasing very rapidly and 
institutions of higher learning 
need to appraise their curricular 
offerings and provide specialized 
courses which will enable people 
to prepare themselves for an ade- 
quate entrance into this important 
field. 

In this issue the evolutionary 
cycles of systems and procedures, 
their paramount influences, and a 
review of the current terminology 
pertinent to this field will be dis- 
cussed. In a later issue, Part II of 
this article will include the follow- 
ing topics: illusions about the func- 
tions of procedures, importance of 
paperwork in the modern office, 
the responsibility of management, 
organization structure of the sys- 
tems department, and related staff 
relationships. 


Evolutionary Cycle 


In the past few years, the phrase 
“systems and procedures” has ac- 
considerable meaning in 
business management and in public 


quired 


administration. Systems men as 
well as systems and procedures 
departments, under a variety of 
titles or designations, have been 
increasing in number at an almost 
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phenomenal rate during the past 
quarter century, and_ especially 
since World War II. Although 
“systems and procedures,” hardly 
embraces all of the things that 
systems men do, this title is so 
implanted in the minds of people 
that it seems to be universally rec- 
ognized as acceptable for a field 
of endeavor very much a part of 
business and public life. Yes, there 
is a field of systems and procedures 
just as surely as there is a field 
of accounting or marketing. 

Evolutionary influences have 
been at work for many years, and 
are still at work upon the systems 
function itself. The evolutionary 
cycle may be observed in the de- 
velopment of a typical enterprise 
that has grown from a small com- 
pany to one of medium size or 
large proportions and a number of 
phases identified. 

The first phase occurs when the 
growth of an enterprise brings 
about the need for administrative 
planning and control. For present 
purposes, administrative planning 
and control may be considered to 
involve nonroutine problems of for- 
ward thinking, as opposed to the 
routine and recurring judgments 
regularly exercised by all levels of 
management. These may be limited 
to organization and_ procedures 


“Procedures: The means by which all 
repetitive business action is initiated 
is carried forward, controlled, and 
stopped.” 


planning and control, but this is 
not a hard and fast rule. 

The second phase occurs when 
recognition is given to the need 
for administrative planning after 
conditions of growth have brought 
it about. At this point, usually 
starting with top management, 
each managerial level assumes the 
planning and control function as 
part of its normal administrative 
duties. Procedures planning and 
forward thinking on organizational 
problems form a basis on which 
future problems may be antici- 
pated before they occur and solu- 
tions to these problems devised to 
be ready for use at the appropriate 
moment. : 

As the enterprise continues to 
grow, organization and procedures 
problems become more numerous 
and complex, with a consequent 
increase in their demands on the 
time of the operating levels of 
management. As is so often the 
case, the results that have been 
obtained from work in this field, 
combined with the diminishing 
availability of time on the part of 
the operating supervisors and man- 
agers, indicate the desirability of 
full-time specialists being desig- 
nated to assist all levels of man- 
agement in the field of administra- 
tive planning. and control. The 
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need to abandon part-time plan- 
ning in favor of full-time planning 
is the third phase of the cycle. 

The fourth phase comes into 
being with the establishment of a 
special staff within the organiza- 
tion to carry out these functions 
on a formally organized and syste- 
matic basis. 

Although there may be others, 
four fundamental principles un- 
derlie the formal methods function. 
First, the pattern of a systems or- 
ganization as well as the approach 
to building such an organization 
should be tailor-made to the situa- 
tion existing in the specific com- 
pany. Otherwise, there will be a 
dangerous lack of realism from the 
start. Individual company situa- 
tions may be judged in terms of 
numerous factors, such as the num- 
ber and type of employees, man- 
agement attitudes, the structure of 
the company organization, the type 
of products it makes, the methods 
of distribution, and many other 
factors. In the interplay among 
these factors, each one influences 
others and is itself influenced. In 
fact, it takes a good deal of intui- 
tion to discern from this complex 
pattern the best course of ap- 
proach. 

The second fundamental is that 
the design of the systems depart- 
ment should anticipate revisions 
in the future as objectives are 
accomplished and as_ conditions 
change. This insures an essential 
flexibility without which the de- 
partment might well find itself 
lagging behind the progress of the 
company as a whole. 

The third fundamental is that 
the design of the systems depart- 
ment should anticipate revisions 
in the future as objectives are 
accomplished and as _ conditions 
change. This insures an essential 
flexibility without which the de- 
partment might well find itself 
lagging behind the progress of the 
company as a whole. 

The 


fourth fundamental is_ that 


building the department should be a 
continuous process of staff, program, 
and project planning. Here again, 
flexibility is of paramount impor- 
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cedures 
Systems a 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959, pp. xv + 464. 


tance, for the analysts, the objectives, 
and the work assignments must at all 
times be balanced in terms of the 
changing needs of the company as a 
whole. If proper attention is paid to 
these three principles, the plan for a 
concrete design for the department 
will be greatly facilitated.’ 


Procedures, Methods, and Systems 


In every business there exists some 
network of clerical processes, written 
or unwritten, simple or complex, 
carefully developed or casually im- 
provised. These are the activities 
which business executives, often with 
considerable justification, are quick 
to deprecate as “red tape”—but with- 
out them no business of any size 
could operate efficiently. 

Business literature and day-to-day 
business practice refer to the field of 
clerical activity in various ways. In 
some companies the terms “‘systems,” 
“procedures,” and “methods” (or 
“office methods”) are used inter- 
changeably ; in others, only one or 
two are in common usage. Among 
companies the terms are even less 
useful as referents, for each means 
something quite different in the vo- 
cabulary of each company. 

It is necessary, therefore, that a 
clear distinction be made among these 
terms. 

1. A procedure is a sequence of 
clerical operations, usually involving 
several people in one or more depart- 
ments, established to ensure uniform 
handling of a recurring transaction 
of the business. A procedure specifies, 
either in writing or by custom, the 
following factors: 

a. What work is to be performed 
by the various participants. 

b. Who those participants are. 

c. When the various steps in the 
process are to be performed— 
that is, their order and timing. 

2. Clerical methods (or office meth- 
ods), on the other hand, are the man- 
ual or mechanical means by which 
individual clerical operations are per- 
formed. Thus “methods” have to do 
with how work is performed, not 
with what work is to be done, who 


1John W. Haslett, “The Systems and Pro- 
rtment,”” Victor Lazzaro, Editor, 
Procedures, Englewood Cliffs, New 
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will do it, or when it will be done. 
For example, messengers and pneu- 
matic tubes are methods of trans- 
porting documents. Billing machines, 
automatic calculators, and key-driven 
computers are mechanical methods of 
extending invoices. Punched <¢ard 
equipment is a mechanical method of 
sorting, listing, and summarizing. 


3. A system is a network of re- 
lated procedures developed according 
to an integrated scheme for perform- 
ing a major activity of the business. 
Thus, the production control system, 
for example, consists of such things 
as scheduling procedures, material- 
requisitioning procedures, dispatch- 
ing or routing procedures, progress- 
recording and control procedures. 
Similarly, the accounting and mate- 
rial control systems each comprise 
many related procedures. 

Procedures then are the means by 
which all repetitive business action is 
initiated, carried forward, controlled, 
and stopped. Financial and operating 
plans are developed through fore- 
casting and budgeting procedures. 
Materials are procured through pur- 
chasing procedures. The labor force 
is recruited through employment and 
transfer procedures. Men, materials, 
and machines are coordinated through 
production planning, scheduling, and 
dispatching procedures. Finally, in- 
vestment in inventories and losses 
from obsolescence are minimized 
through material control procedures. 

These are but a few of the activi- 
ties carried on day after day in a 
manufacturing enterprise. They are 
sufficient, however, to show that the 
procedures performed by nonproduc- 
tion personnel are one of the basic 
tools which make it possible for man- 
agement to manage. They are the 
mechanism through which action and 
control are achieved. They are the 
traffic laws and signals governing the 
form, the direction and rate of move- 
ment, the stopping places, and the 
ultimate destination of each instruc- 
tion and piece of information through 
which today’s complex business en- 
terprise functions. They make control 
possible by providing for inspection 
and recording of performance and by 
specifying the performance data to 
be submitted to the managerial group. 


The IBM Electric: Its beauty is just a bonus 


The first thing you notice about the 
new IBM Electric is its good looks. But 
there’s more. For here is beauty com- 
bined with precise function, the result 
of the most thorough approach to 
typewriter development ever devised. 

It is one of the most perfectly engi- 
neered quality products in the world. 
Every part is made a little stronger, a 
little better than it has to be. Asa result, 
you can expect less “down time,” 
teacher’s schedules can be maintained, 
and students need not feel the demoral- 
izing effect of wasted classroom time. 


Simplest keyboard. The many exclu- 
sive features on the IBM Electric can 
help students raise their standards of 
performance. For example, a whole 
new principle, the “Buoyant Key- 
board,” enables the student to adjust 
key pressure to his individual “touch,” 
thereby reducing finger fatigue and 
helping him develop increased confi- 
dence and skill. The keyboard itself 
is the essence of simplicity and no 
unnecessary gadgets intrude on the 
student’s finger action, making both 
teaching and learning easier. © 


Educational Aids. [n our desire to 
further share the responsibility for the 
success of each typing installation, 
IBM offers lesson plans, movies, bul- 
letin board materials, and other edu- 
cational aids, and a staff of consultants§ 
and business educators is available to 
provide assistance when desired. 

If you would like to know more 
about this superb typewriter, our 


local representative gus 
would be pleased to I 
show it to you at your 


school. ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER DIVISION 


: 


teaching aids 


Conducted by Anthony R. Lanza 


audio) visual 


Business Education Advisor, International Cooperation Administraticn 


HIS month we would like to present our readers with a simple but remarkably 
effective teaching technique used by Elizabeth M. Grimes, of Glen Ridge High School 
in New Jersey. The first report of her activities appeared in The New Jersey Education 
Association Review and her work was later reported in the magazine Education Screen 
and Audio-Visual Guide. Miss Grimes neatly solves the problem we face in bringing the 
business world into our classrooms. It is a pleasure for us to recommend to you the 


teaching techniques she describes below. 


CLASSROOM INTERVIEW BY TELEPHONE 


Bill's father is president of a machine . 


tool company, Marjorie’s is a truck driver, 
Judy’s owns a small retail store, Jan’s is a 
lawyer, Dan’s is a Democratic committee- 
man, Joe’s is on the town council, Anne’s is 
an importer, Ted’s is a bank teller and 
Jim’s a policeman, What a wealth of in- 
formation and experience there is here— 
far beyond the ken of teachers, textbooks, 
or school library facilities! Yet this is but 
a fraction of the knowledge held by the 
parents of any senior class. Too seldom is 
it tapped for the courses where such en- 
richment is appropriate. 

In Glen Ridge High School our twelfth 
grade social studies course consists of five 
months of economic theory, together with 
American economic history. For the rest of 
the year, we study United States govern- 
ment. Such a course needs to be related to 
reality insofar as possible. Devices such as 
the school bank, Junior Achievement, the 
Student Council and Court are helpful 
activities but they are, at best, only fac- 
similies. Even if well developed, they re- 
main a kind of play-acting far removed 
from the actual experience of a man who 
spends his whole time at a business or 
profession. 

All of us try.to use this knowledge. “Ask 
your dad what he thinks, Jack. He'll know 
from his work at the bank,” is a common 
way to do it. Having Jack’s father come to 
talk to the class would be the best way 
were it not for the difficulty of fitt‘ng it in 
his busy schedule. The tape recorded inter- 
view has been used with great success, but 
it involves getting equipment, students, and 
interviewer together and will sometimes 
kill several hours of a man’s time. Most 
parents are very gracious and willing to 
help when approached by the students, but 
it seems an imposition to request a lot of 
preparation. 

“Let’s call him on our phone” is our 
method. It has resulted in spontaneity, con- 
venience, and a wider use of a classroom 
telephone, an amplifier which enables the 
class to hear the conversation, two jacks, 
am oflice switch which cuts us in to one of 
the central office telephone lines, a “beeper,” 
and a tape recorder if other classes are to 
hear the conversation later. 

The total installation charge was $36.90 
and the monthly charge $6.55. The latter 
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figure could be reduced to $4.55 if it were 
possible to make one of the office phones 
portable. Toll charges are kept at a mini- 
mum, On the whole, the cost is reasonable 
in relation to results. 

Whenever possible those interviewed are 
parents. A poll of class members on the 
subject of parent occupations must be taken 
early in the year. It requires some probing 
to get useful answers. A_ student may 
simply say “foreman” and, if prodded will 
add “in the Excell Company.” Yet what the 
company makes, plus other details, must 
be known to make the picture clear. 

Sometimes there is no parent who meets 
the requirements. We had none who were 
Congressmen, or state legislators, or labor 
leaders. Yet classes wished to phone these 
men. Letters from students brought quick 
response in every case, even from strang- 
ers, and dates were set. 

Usually a specific time is planned in 
advance with the person we wish to inter- 
view. How convenient this arrangement is 
for him is often illustrated. “But I couldn't 
possibly come to the school at 2 o’clock 
Monday, I have a management meeting at 
2:30... . Oh, you mean just over the phone 
from my own desk? That presents no prob- 
lem, I'll be glad to do it.” 

A few, who somehow believe high school 
students might embarrass them by their 
questions, are a bit reluctant at first and 
ask for samples. When it is apparent from 
these that they will be asked only for their 
opinions and the knowledge gained from 
their experience, none hesitate. 

Our calls are made only when directly 
related to the unit at hand. We have never 
called anyone without prior study of the 
matter since our need for an interview is a 
product of that study. The interviewer, 
who is always a student, must be familiar 


enough with the subject to discuss it 
intelligently. Questions have been sub- 
mitted by members of the class and sifted 
by a committee in advance. 

Consequently they may be penetrating. 
“Is subliminal advertising morally defensi- 
ble?” caused a good deal of hedging by an 
advertising man. “Do you approve of the 
Federal Reserve’s tight money policy?” 
gave us a thoughtful answer from a 
banker. 

Questions inevitably include the naive, 
too. “What do you have to do to start a 
small business?” brought a laugh from a 
retail store owner who said, “Well, son, I'd 
say the first thing is to get a loan.” “Can 
you get rich in penny stocks?” resulted in 
a lengthy warning from a broker who sur- 
prised them with the information that his 
firm will not buy unlisted stocks selling 
for less than $2.00 for any customer. 

In addition to prepared questions, spon- 
taneous ones are encouraged. As the con- 
versation develops, the interviewer should 
not stick too closely to his plan. Quite 
naturally an answer may draw impromptu 
questions from the interviewer, other mem- 
bers of the class, or the teacher. 

There is no doubt that through this 
device student horizons were broadened. 
Their eyes were big as they heard the vice- 
president of a company with resources of 
over $14 billion speak of anything up to 
$6 million as a “small loan” and say they 
keep about $200 million in the bank “just 
to run the company” from day to day. 

The school superintendent was asked to 
explain why the price of milk in our 
cafeteria is at its present level and what 
the cost of a new gymnasium would be per 
family tax bill. 

To “Is advertising worth all the money 
spent?” the reply started with “I prefer to 
use the word invested” and went on to 
present a viewpoint novel to them. 

When an importer talked casually of 
tramp steamers, African and Asian ports, 
average elapsed time from order to deliv- 
ery, and how Belgian steel wire can under- 
sell American, he spoke a magic tongue. 

They were intent as a Congressman told 
of his typical day, of the favors his con- 
stituents expect, and how much his mail 
influences his actions. It was to be expected 
that he would take the chance to speak of 
their responsibilities as future voters just 
as an insurance broker took the reckless 
teenage driver to task in discussing rate 
making. 

Though still in the experimental stage, 
our phone has been a success. It has stimu- 
lated student interest, varied routine, 
helped to bridge the gap between books and 
experience, and utilized parental talents 
with minimum effort. If such a device is 
used with discrimination, its potential is 
limited only by the imagination of teacher 
and students. 


100 SELECTED FILMS IN ECONOMIC EDUCATION 


The Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion has published a new film guide that 
was prepared by social studies teachers and 
supervisors who have had extensive experi- 
ence in the classroom use of films. As the 
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title 100 Selected Films in Economic Edu- 
cation suggests, the Guide contains a 
selected listing of these films deemed most 
useful in the teaching of subjects that 
require economic understanding. The Guide 
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has a number of unique features designed 
to help both the inexperienced and experi- 
enced teacher to select the film best suited 
to his class’ needs and to use the films as 
effectively as possible. Each film listing 
includes a grade placement indication, sug- 
gestions for areas of curriculum use, a 
synopsis, questions raised by the film, and 
suggestions for student activities to be 
pursued in connection with the film. Neces- 
sary data on producer, year of production, 
viewing time and specifications of sound, 
black and white or color are also given, 
and there is a directory of film producers 
with suggestions on how to obtain films for 
classroom use. 

The teacher using 100 Selected Films in 
Economic Education will find films appro- 
priate at many levels—from the primary 
grades through college—and in a_ wide 
variety of curriculum areas. As might be 
expected, the majority of the films are 
pertinent to such subjects as American and 
World History, Problems of American 
Democracy, Social Studies, International 
Relations, Economics, and Business Educa- 
tion. But, there are many which may also 
be used in classes of Geography, Science, 
Home Economics, Agriculture, Sociology, 
Civics, Home and Family Living, Mathe- 
matics, and Geography. 

Selected at random, some films men- 
tioned in the Guide as being appropriate 
for business education classes are: 


As Consumers We Are Owners 
Automation 1, II, Ill 

The Basic Elements of Production 
Behind the Ticker Tape 

The Changing American Market 
Consumer Protection 

Cooperation, Competition, Conflict 
Credit—Man’s Confidence in Man 
Distributing America’s Goods 

The Federal Reserve Bank and Y ou 
Federal Taxation 

Fred Meets a Bank 

How Banks Serve 

The Law of Demand and Supply 
Most for Your Money 
Productivity, Key to Plenty 
Protective Tariff versus Free Trade 
Sharing Economic Risks 

Story of Money 

Using Bank Credit 

What is a Contract? 

What ts a Corporation? 

Your Earning Power 

Your Money is What You Make It 


This publication is the outcome of the 
Economic Education Film Guide Revising 
Project, sponsored by the Joint Council on 
Economic Education and coordinated by 
Dr. Amo De Bernardis, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools in Portland, Oregon. 
To preview available films on economic 
topics eleven teacher-teams from various 
sections of the country were organized. 
Their evaluations were then submitted to 
a committee, composed of an economist, a 
professor of education, and a supervisor of 
social studies, which was responsible for 
the final selection of films included in the 
guide. 

The Guide’s cost is 75c and it may be 
ordered from the Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education, 2 West 46th Street, New 
York 36, New York. 
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FAST OR SLOW 


Students learn 
General Business readily with 


GENERAL BUSINESS FOR TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 
by Aberle, Sielaff, and Mayer 


Simple language, interesting narrative style, experiences 
common to teen-agers—these place learners in the center of 
important business activities. The various problems provide 
for all types of learners; some will even challenge your faster 
students. 


EVERYDAY CONSUMER BUSINESS 
by Scott, Kane, Kirk, and Buckley 


The only general-business text for slower learners or for 
one-semester courses with regular groups. 


PRENTICE-HALL INC., 


Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 


“HERBY” 
of HARCO says: 


‘‘For Correct 
Posture, Adjust 
the Stand 
AND 
the Chair- 


Model 2006A 


WITH 
EQUIPMENT BY HARCO’’ 
Adjustable typing and bookkeep- 
ing stands offer perfect posture 
when used with Harco adjustable 


ety; = 

. Typing Stands — Business 
PRINCIPLES 
By V. E. Breidenbaugh, A. G. Lins, Stools =, L-Shaped “Business 
and F. H. Elwell. The newest high 


school textbook in double-entry book- 
keeping. It employs the cash approach, 


and is supplemented by a Workbook, prtift-te son. 
two Practice Sets, a Teacher's 


Manual. Examination copy 01 request. 
cetolog ond price list of complete line. 


PITMAN 


2 W. 45th St. New York 36 GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 


P.O. BOX DEPT. JBE_ GARRETT, INDIANA 
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CONDENSED BALANCE 
December 31, 19 6° — 
CURRENT ASSETS ASSETS 
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Teach on tape! 


Easier to teach i 
“99° , easier to learn beca 
| nly the essential figures are 


The Remington Rand ‘ 
learn faster The and “99” Calculator simplifi 
e plifies j 

only: the clminates confus ne — 

cause tape is th rove the answer. Stud prints 
cause Remington Rand i e trend in today’s busines a 
as well as bein nd is known for trouble-f ss. Why a “99”... be- 
for business. of the finest and heat operation 
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Conducted by I. David Satlow 


for classroom teachers 


Thomas Jefferson High School. Brooklyn, New York 


EVALUATION OF THE STUDENT 
TEACHING PHASE OF BUSINESS 
TEACHER PREPARATION .. . 


Ed. D. Study 
University of Oklahoma 


by LOY ELVIN PRICKETT 
University of Texas 
Austin 


This study involved the determination of 
sound basic principles of student teaching 
and their application in the formulation 
of an evaluative instrument. Available 
literature was analyzed and interpreted to 
facilitate the definition of basic principles 
applicable to student teaching. Specific 
criteria for the evaluation of student 
teachers were then established; these were 
then followed by the preparation of an 
evaluative instrument. 

Fourteen concisely-stated fundamental 
principles of student teaching were devel- 
oped and categorized in relation to seven 
significant aspects of student teaching. 
Numerous criteria to be used in evaluating 
all phases of student teaching programs 
in business teacher preparation were estab- 
lished. The significant aspects of student 
teaching, the fundamental principles in- 
volved in each aspect, the rating scales, and 
the criteria were combined and stated in 
seven schedules to form the evaluative in- 
strument. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SHORT- 
HAND VOCABULARY AND ACHIEVE- 
MENT IN SHORTHAND DICTATION ... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 

Indiana University 

by HARRIET ANN DANIELSON 
Kent State University 

Kent, Ohio 


Two factors were involved in this in- 
vestigation of 120 transcription students 
for one academic year at Indiana Univer- 
sity—working knowledge of shorthand 
vocabularv and the attainment of dictat‘on 
ability. The influence of general scholastic 
ability unon each of these two factors was 
also studied. 

Shorthand vocabulary competency was 
found to be significantly related to short- 
hand dictation achievement. As a_ stu- 
dent’s shorthand vocabulary index in- 
creased, his rate of taking dictation also 
increased. Although shorthand vocabulary 
is a prime requisite, it is not the sole 
factor’ in attaining shorthand dictation 
ability. There are other potent factors 
that also are requisite to dictation ability. 

General scholastic ability, as measured 
by selected indices in this study, was found 
to be only remotely related to ability in 
shorthand vocabulary. However, a sub- 
stantial relationship was found between 
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shorthand dictation achievement and gen- 
eral scholastic ability. In general, students 
having low-level general scholastic ability 
were unable to attain average- or above- 
average shorthand dictation rates. Also, 
students who attained high-level dictation 
rates were generally students of high-level 
scholastic ability. 

Shorthand vocabulary competency was 
measured by means of six 250-word tests, 
based on random samples of Silverthorn’s 
“High-Frequency Business Vocabulary 
Word List.” A word list was given every 
six weeks, on the average, throughout two 
semesters. The measurement of the short- 
hand dictation was accomplished by the con- 
struction and dictation of thirty sets of an 
equated series of business letters, the source 
being English correspondence books. A set 
of letters was dictated to the students once 
a week, on the average, for two semesters 
at rates of .60 through 130 wam. Each dicta- 
tion speed was three minutes in length. 
General scholastic ability was measured by 
the results on selected standardized tests 
and by the University grade-point average. 


AN ANALYSIS OF ACCOUNTING 
SYSTEMS AND PRACTICES, WITH 
IMPLICATIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT OF 
INSTRUCTION IN ACCOUNTING... 


Ed. D. Study 

Oklahoma University 

by WILMA A. ERNST 
Northwestern State College 
Alva, Oklahoma 


Instructional material, as presented in 
accounting textbooks, was found to be 
sound in principle, but it failed to reflect 
current practices and procedures of both 
large and small firms in Alva, Oklahoma. 

The analysis of current accounting sys- 
tems and practices was based on data ob- 
tained through interviews with owners or 
managers of 108 selected business enter- 
prises and with the individuals responsible 
for accomplishing the accounting functions 
in these businesses. 

The study recommends that elementary 
accounting textbooks should include more 
instructional material dealing with records 
for small businesses that will be simple 
to maintain yet provide adequate informa- 
tion for management purposes. If the text- 
books are not revised in this respect, teach- 
ers will have to rely on supplementary 
material that treats this aspect adequately. 

Moreover, business teachers are to be 
familiar with the current accounting prac- 
tices prevalent in their communities if they 
are to be certain that current practices are 
represented in the textbooks and in the 
instructional activities of their accounting 
courses. 


The following areas of accounting in- 
struction require more attention: single- 
entry recordkeeping, combined cash-jour- 
nal, cash basis of accounting rather than 
accrual, simplified closing procedures, prep- 
aration of typewritten statements, and 
preparation of tax reports of various 
kinds. 


CRITERIA FOR THE SELECTION OF 
BUSINESS TEACHERS IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS... 


Ed. D. Study 

University of California (at Los Angeles} 
by MILDRED LOUISE SEARS 

Chico State College 

Chico, California 


An evaluative check-list to appraise quali- 
fications of a candidate for a business 
teaching position was devised. The rating 
scale combined descriptive and numerical 
ratings arranged in descending order of 
importance. The instrument contained six 
sections, entitled: (a) Reference Letter 
Factors, (b) Interview Factors, (c) Pro- 
fessional Preparation Factors, (d) Experi- 
ence Factors, (e) Activities Record 
Factors, and (f) Other Administrative 
Appraisal Factors. Thirty-two appraisal 
items to be rated were selected according 
to the rank of importance assigned to them 
by the administrators, business teachers, 
and placement directors who had partici- 
pated in a questionnaire survey conducted 
by the researcher, and as supplemented by 
suggestions in professional literature, those 
secured through conferences with pro- 
fessional associates, and the judgment of a 
jury of authorities. 

Evaluation by more than one individual 
was suggested in order to increase the re- 
liability of the rating. The rating assigned 
to each item on the evaluative check-list 
indicated the candidate’s competency in 
that factor; the sum of the ratings for a 
section of qualifications indicated his com- 
petency in a particular area of appraisal; 
and the composite score indicated the com- 
plete evaluation of his qualifications by 
those individuals designated for this re- 
sponsibility. 


ARTICLES FOR THE JOURNAL 


Periodically, readers of the Journal are 
reminded that this magazine offers the inexperi- 
enced as well as the well-known author the 
opportunity to write for publication. Oppor- 
tunity for immediate publication is best at the 

+ in bookkeeping, general business, and 
distributive education. Arrangements can 
always be made fo schedule later publication, 
however, on other topics. 

If you have not noticed—articles are about 
twelve hundred words in length, provided with 
subheads every two or three hundred words 
and iwith illustrations whnever possible, and 
burdened with few footnotes, if any. 

Journal subscribers say they would like fo 
have articles on topics related fo all areas 
of teaching and that they would like to hear 
especially from other high school teachers who 
have found answers to perennial problems of 
teaching. 

The Journal offers anyone interested the 
chance to add the publication of an article 
to his professional record and also offers as- 
sistance in the preparation of such an article. 
Write the editor if you are interested. 
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with a national reputation .......... 


scdaaadaniaal It pays to attend a business school with a national reputation. 


f, This is what young men and women say who have attended one. 
They say it with happiness, glad that they made a wise choice. 
The diploma of a nationally-known business school is something 
tangible, something which can secure the all-important job inter- 
view, and perhaps a higher starting salary. 


they know. 


Employers have confidence in hiring the graduates of a school 


The schools listed on these pages are recognized by executives 


and business educators everywhere. 


Detroit Business Institute 
220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
“A DAVENPORT SCHOOL” 
Other Davenport Schools in Grand 
Rapids, Bay City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, 
Saginaw 
Bulletin on request 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


"Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


ALBANY , 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial, A BC 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


ALVERSON-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 


Free Guidance Kits upon request 
Air Conditioned 


"The best jobs in Birmingham go 
to Alverson-Draughon graduates."' 


1829 First Avenue, North, Birmingham, Ala. 


amr 
Viv 
AVERSWALD'S 


E. G. AUERSWALD, PRESIDENT 
1524 Fifth Ave. 


Seattle || Washington 


Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street Springfield, Illinois 


IN BOSTON 

and Complete Secretaria! courses. 
ing, Bookkeeping. Shorthand. Typing 

Days — Evenings — Saturdays. 


ryant & Stratton 


150 Newbury Street Copley Squore Boston 


BRYANT & STRATTON 


BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Established 1854 
One and Two-Year Program of Higher 
Business Education in Accounting, Sales and 
Advertising, Secretarial, and Office Specialization 
Registered by the New York State Board of Regents 


1028 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


MEDICAL & ENGINEERING 


2-Yr. Courses. Full Secretarial Skills. Profes- 
sional emphasis on terminology, lab, in-train- 
ing programs. Professional positions open, 


Nationwide Employment Service 
BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Blvd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dorothy Finke'hor. Ph.D., Administrator 


COLLEGE 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


was 
in University, Est. 1881 
Merged in 1954 
NOW Represents 139 Combined 
Years of Successful Business Training 
Akron 8, Ohio 
Cc. A. Neale, President 


Write for Bulletin 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. PROF. ACCOUNTING 
SECRETARIAL STENOGRAPHIC CLERICAL 
Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who’s Who in America esi 
Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, . 
Phone: ORdway 3-5500 


L 


Day and Eve. 


Individual promotion. 
Special Short Courses 
367 Boylston St., Boston 


Ss 
cnet Start any time 


BARNES 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secretarial 
and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm PI Denver 2, Colo. 
H. T, Barnes, President 


Founded 1904 


CECIL’S BUSINESS 


COLLEGE 


AUTOMATION INSTITUTE ASSOCIATE 
UNIQUE APARTMENT DORMITORIES 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Oldest and Largest Business College in Hawaii 


Complete Day and Night School Curriculums 
Accredited by the Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools 


1178 Fort Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


BBC means... 
BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 
Howard C. Porter, President 
Accredited by the Accre Commission 
for Business Sc is 
All Regular Business Courses plus Medical, 
Secretarial and Basic Automation. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the Valley Since 1891 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S. in Business Administra- 
tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 
Education (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
Terminal courses. 
C. H. Husson, President 
R. 


BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Career Training in Business Education 
Since 1899 


Dr. H. J. Bolen, President 


DAVENPORT INSTITUTE 


Secretarial—Executive and Medical 
Accounting—Bus ness Administration 
Accredited by ACBS 
Dormitories and Poe Apartments for Women 
Room, Board and Tuition for Under $1000 per 


Year. A Non-Profit Institution Chartered by 
the State as a Class ‘‘A’' Cotieae 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


12 S. Division 


Fargo, North Dakota 
North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 


Business College 
Write for Catalog 
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JACKSON BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


234 S, Mechanic Street Jackson, Michigan 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses ~ 


MIDSTATE COLLEGE 


of Commerce 
Established in Peoria in 1888 
A private college of commerce offering college- 
grade business, accounting, secretarial 
courses; also, IBM Key Punch and other office 
machines. 
Ask for Bulletin of Courses 
240 S. Jefferson Ave. Peoria, Ilinois 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1000 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 
Complete Business Education, Coed. 
Member NACBS, Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 
Harry G. Green, President 


KING’S 
COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE 
NORTH CAROLINA 
| DORMITORY 
FACILITIES 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 
THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


L. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


PLATT SCHOOL 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
Felix at Eighth 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 

A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 
Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medical Secretarial and Reporting Courses 


KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Education for 
Top Jobs 


Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 


Tenth and Pacific Avenue 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Accounting, Business Administration, Sales 
Secretarial and Court Reporting 


W. C, Stevenson, President 


24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ROBERTSON 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Secretarial and Accounting Courses 


LESLIE B. ROBERTSON, Director 
Divisions of Robertson School of Business in 
Medford, Klamath Falls and Roseburg, Oregon. 


KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee’s Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 


ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


Forty Years’ Experience 
Training Secretaries 


Accredited by the Accrediting 
Commission for Business Schools 
2400 16th St., NW, Washington, D. C 


NASHVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


226 7th Avenue Nashville 3, Tennessee 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 

One and two-year courses in Medical Secretarial, 
sccenaaeeey. Business Administration, Sales, Secre- 

Modern Office Practice, IBM Machine Account- 
ing "ane Data Processing, Legal Secretarial and 
Engineering Secretarial. 
Registered by the Board of Regents of the 

University of the State of New York 

172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 


LOS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


since 1886 


A Junior College i accredited by Ac- 


Commission for Business Schools 
iting n i . Ac- 
‘al 4 


hine Accounting 


Mac 
Courses. 
70 North Main Street Salt Lake City, Utah 


counting, 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Roanoke, Virginia 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 
As a Junior College of Business 


ROCKFORD 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Accounting and Finance, Business Mana-ement, 

Administrative Assistant, Sales Management, Automa- 

tion Accounting, Medical Secretarial, Lega! Secretarial 

and Executive S-eretaria’. 

Also intensive Courses in Junior Accountino, Stenog- 
raphy, Speedwriting Shorthand, IBM Key-Punch, 

Comptometer and clerical subjects. 

as a Degree-Conferring Institution 

319 W. Jefferson Street Rockford, IMlinois 

Ask for Bulletin A 


LINCOLN 
COMMERCE 


A Professional School of Accountancy 
Secretarial Science and Business Administration 
Established 1884 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. 

209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. ROHLFFS, President 


§ T R A Y E R JUNIOR COLLEGE 
OF FINANCE 
Associate in Arts degree courses: A.A. in Financial 
Administration or Accounting Major, C.P.A, Objective; 
a'so A.A, in Secretarial Administration with execu- 
tive, Iegal, or medical major. Training provides aca- 
demic background p'us speciatization. Supervised 
dermitories. Air conditioned classrooms, 
Request catalog 


601 - 13th Street, Washington 5, D. C. 


MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ACCOUNTING AND SECRETARIAL COURSES 


One of 8 s Leadin and 
Secretarial Schools Slace 


Serving Madison for Over a ll 


More than 23,000 Graduates in the 
Field of Business and Industry 


215 West Washington Ave., Madison 3, Wisc. 


PAIR SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 


"*BUSINESS training at its best'' 


¢ NANCY TAYLOR SECRETARIAL 
¢ AUTOMATION INSTITUTE 


37 S. Wabash, Chicago 3, Illinois 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Is Oil Capital of the World 
New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 
318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A, Guise, President 
Write for details 


MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Established 1891 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Secretarial, Business Machines 


A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 
Send for Free Catalogue 


PALMER COLLEGE 


Secretarial Accounting Business Admin. 
Co-Educational — Modern, Air-Conditioned 
Accredited by ‘ACBS 


Dormitories for Men and for Women 


Divisions of Palmer College are Located in 
Columuia and Charseston, S. C. and Augusta, Ga. 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN 
CHARLES E. PALMER, C.P.A., PRESIDENT 
125 BULL STREET CHARLESTON, S. C. 


20TH CENTURY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


168 St. Francis Street 
Mobile, Alabama 
Sarah C. Hornung, Director 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 


Accredited by the Accredi 
Commission for Business Sc 


Bulletin on Request 
1217 Capital Ave. Houston, Texas 


PERRY BUSINESS SCHOOL 


1400 Third Avenue 
Columbus, Georgia 


Marguerite Brumley, Director 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 


Registered by the State Board of Regents 
63rd Year 


UTICA SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE 
BANK PLACE UTICA, N. Y. 
William S. Risinger, President 


\ 
A. C. Hermann, President 
\ 
‘ 
— 
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Authoritative guides 
for business students .. . 


Principles of BUSINESS 
LETTER WRITING 


Sally B. Maybury, University of Vermont 


This concise textbook emphasizes the 
broad principles which underlie all effective 
business communication, Avoiding a great 
number of arbitrary rules, the book presents 
in easily assimilable form the elements of 
style, grammar, punctuation, letter form, 
etc. Numerous end-of-chapter problems are 
provided, dealing with a wide variety of 
business writing situations. “Full of concrete 
detail that is helpful to students of com- 
munication.”—George K. Cooper, Western 
Michigan University. 413 pp., 32 ills. $4.50 


BUILDING A 
BETTER VOCABULARY 


James I. Brown, University of Minnesota; 
and Rachel Salisbury, formerly Wisconsin 
State College, Milwaukee 


An unusually practical workbook de- 
signed to show the student how to acquire a 
larger, more effective vocabulary. Emphasiz- 
ing a strong self-help approach, the book 
contains 20 evaluation inventories; learning 
techniques for efficient study; instruction 
and drill on dictionary use, pronunciation, 
spelling, and key word elements. Over 70 
exercises for use with any standard college- 
level dictionary are included. A complete 
answer key is provided at the end of the 
book. 124 pp. Paper cover, 8% x 11. $2.25 


BASIC BUSINESS LAW 
Text and Cases 


David S. Craig and Rate A. Howell 
—both The Ohio State University 


A balanced combination of cases and text, 
this class-tested volume provides students 
with a realistic grasp of the basic principles 
of business law. To demonstrate the applica- 
tion of fundamentals, more than 300 cases 
have been carefully selected and presented, 
each illustrating a particular point of law. 
All-inclusive presentation covers every iopic 
required for CPA, CLU, and CPCU ex- 
aminations. A Student Manual contains 
questions and short problems designed for 
use with the textbook. 9/2 pp. $7.50 


The SECRETARY'S BOOK 


S. J. Wanous and L. W. Erickson 
—both University of California, Los Angeles 


This comnlete reference manual covers 
every aspect of modern secretarial practice 
and procedure. 3,000 refereaces, 400 ex- 
amples explaia grammar and word usage; 
preparation of correspondence. revorts, 
graphs, tables, legal documents; office duties 
and management; etc. Emphasis is on com- 
pact presentation of each topic to enable 
users to find the information quickly. Rev. 
Ed., Rev. Print. 597 pp., 142 ills. $4.25 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th St., New York 10 


you 


know that 


@ Conducted by Mae Walker, Fort Wayne Commercial College 


Office collections are here to stay, ac- 
cording to 200 leading executives who in- 
dictated that 71 per cent of their com- 
panies allow such collections for engage- 
ments, weddings, etc. 


Over a million dollars have been pre- 
sented to nearly 32,000 employees by the 
United States Steel Corp. for idea sug- 
gestions, since the program started in 
March, 1957. 

The English vocabulary has increased 
from about 100,000 words at the time of 
the Norman conquest in 1066 A. D. to 
more than one million words today, says 
United Press. 

The average U. S. male can claim an 
economic value of $200,000, according to 
the Institute of Life Insurance. This fig- 
ure, representing his prospective lifetime 
income, has climbed from $133,000 since 
1949. Both totals were computed from 
government income data and survival 
rates. The average high school graduate 
can expect to earn $243,000. A college 
degree adds $100,000. 


The United States is putting into opera- 
tion an automatic tax inspector (actually 
an electronic computer center) in late 1961 
to scan returns from individuals and cor- 
porations. The machines, rented from 
International Business Machines Corp., 
according to Internal Revenue Service 
Commissioner Dana Latham, providing an 
automatic check against previous returns, 
will not only nab tax evaders but speed 
up refunds to honest folks. The machines 
will be able to scan all tax returns by 1969. 

Eighty out of every 100 families in the 
United States carry life insurance. The 
average amount for each family is $11,500. 

The Federal government collected about 
$12,500,000 in taxes, penalties and in- 
terest in 1959, as a result of tips furnished 
by 708 informers whose rewards averaged 
$588 each according to United Press. 

The United States has the highest 
number of telephones per 100 population, 
with 38, followed by Sweden with 34 
and Canada with 30. 

The United States set a marriage rec- 
ord of 1,505,000 couples during 1959, the 
result of improved economic conditions, 
according to Metropoitan Life Insurance 
Co, statisticians. The year 1958 was the 
least marrying year since World War IT 
with only 1,465,000 weddings. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A Publisher’s Information Bureau study 
points up a discouraging fnortality rate 
in the magazine business. For example, 
all of the top 24 in 1935 are dead or 
merged. Today’s top 24, grossing around 
$650 million in advertising revenues were 
not in the top 24 a quarter of a century 
ago. Among these are Reader's Digest, 
Life, Look, TV Guide, Sports Illustrated, 
Newsweek, Parade, Business Week, U. S. 
News & World Report, Family Weekly 
and Holiday. 


You can get more mileage out of your 
business letter if you use a subject line, 
according to Joan Sivinski, in Today's 
Secretary. She claims that the subject 
line pinpoints the reason for the letter, 
makes it easy and quick to read, causes 
reader to remember it, speeds up a filer’s 
work, cuts down number of lost or mis- 
filed letters and the cost of letter, gives 
the business letter a personal touch, makes 
it look distinctive, and is always in good 
taste. 


Automation hasn’t much chance against 
any grade of secretary, according to a 
survey of human beings made by Bernice 
Fitz-Gibbon for the New York Times 


magazine. 


A University of Michigan survey of 
graduate students and company officials 
found out that getting ahead depends 
on what you know, not whom you know. 
“Willingness to work hard—plain, old el- 
bow grease” ranked first in a list of 26 
characteristics for reaching upper man- 
agement. Other essential traits were: 
personal integrity, communication skills, 
logical powers, self-confidence, adaptabil- 
ity, and understanding of human relations. 

w 


Headaches are the leading cause of 
absenteeism from office and industry, ac- 
cording to the Minnesota State Medical 
Asseciation in a United Press report. 


Fanny May means FNMA or Federal 
National Mortgage Association, which 
buys U. S. underwritten home loans from 
lenders and resells them to other investors. 
There are 8% million civilian govern- 
ment workers, Federal, state and local, or 
about 1 for every 21 Americans, according 
to a Tax Foundation, Inc. estimate. 
w 


New products are hitting the market 
at the rate of 26 a day, but failing at the 
rate of 23 a day, according to Design 
Sense, a publication of industrial designers 
Lippincott & Margulies, Inc. 
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new materials 


Monograph 97, by Thomas James Craw- 
ford, is titled Production Typewriting. 
This is an abstract of a study completed 
at the University of Pittsburgh in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for a 
Ph. D. in 1956. The study was selected as 
the winning Delta Pi Epsilon Research 
Award Study for that year. 

Monograph 99; Does Business Education 
in High Schools Meet the Needs of Busi- 
ness, by Weston C. Wilsing, represents 
one chapter of Dr. Wilsing’s doctoral dis- 
sertation completed in 1959—“An Appraisal 
of Business Education in the Urban and 
Rural Public High Schools of the State of 
Washington.” The study concentrated on 
investigating both in types of high school 
training wanted and the nature of the 
products turned out. 

Both of these monographs will be of 
help both to the student and the experienced 
teacher in business education. Write the 
South-Western Publishing Co. office near- 
est you if you have not already received a 
copy. 


The American Vocational Association 
has published new bulletins titled Facts 
You Should Know—Occupational Distribu- 
tion, A Factor in Educational Planning 
and Facts You Should Know About Dis- 
tributive Education, These are concise 
statements about the information indicated 
in the titles, and may be of use for dis- 
tribution to interested parties. Copies of 
these may be secured by writing, The 
American Vocational Association, Incorpo- 
rated, 1010 Vermont Avenue Northwest, 
Washington 5, D. C. No statement is made 
concerning price. 

a 


Articles concerning the  stenographic 
curriculum, the characteristics of the 
master teacher, and the selection of short- 
hand students, all by John L. Rowe have 
recently been published by The College of 
Education Record, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
This bulletin may be secured without 
charge by writing directly to Dr. Rowe 
at the University. New teachers, prospec- 
tive teachers and methods teachers, will 
undoubtedly find it useful. Even those who 
have been teaching shorthand for some 
time will find some new ideas in it. 

A 52-page report, Careers for Women 
in Retailing, can be secured for 25c from 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Fun with Your Typewriter, by Madge 
Roemer, is $1 from The Falcon’s Wing 
Press, The Falcon’s Wing Press Bldg., 
Indiana Hills, Colorado. Shows delightful 
doodles and decorations made by type- 
writer characters. 
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Numerous cartoons enliven the con- 
tent of the new Federal Reserve System 
primer, Keeping Your Money Healthy. 
Although this is a simplified statement 
of the Federal Reserve purpose and policy, 
the statement makes the concept clear. 

The vocabulary and sentence structure 
is suitable to upper level secondary educa- 
tion, perhaps even early college. The bul- 
letin is attractively printed in three colors. 
Write the Federal Reserve Bank nearest 
you for further information about this 
and other materials available on request. 
The New York address is: Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, 33 Liberty 
Street, New York 45, N. Y. 


w 


A Guide to Job Instruction is the title 
of a recent NOMA publication. It is a 
pictorial presentation addressed to the 
office executive reviewing the principles 
of job instruction—making a_ timetable, 
making a job breakdown, getting the 
right equipment, preparing the work place, 
preparing the worker, presenting the job, 
testing performance, and following 
through. 

Brief though it is, this brochure will 
acquaint the uninitiated with the need for 
proper job instruction. Teachers may find 
it useful in preparing for job instruction 
in the classroom and for a supplementary 
reference to the topic of office supervision. 


The necessity of your birth certificate 
for many walks of life is often dire. For 
information, with lists of sources and 
charges made for each state and foreign 
country send 15 cents for a 10-page bul- 
letin, “Where to Write for Birth and Death 
Records,” to Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The 1960-1961 Annotated Bibliography 
of Materials in Economic Education is the 
title of a recent publication of the Joint 
Council on Economic Education, 2 West 
46th Street, New York City, price, 50c. 
This is an annual publication and has been 
printed for the past six years. 

Many current economic publications 
have been classified under 14 topical head- 
ings after having been studied as to their 
suitability for use in the classroom. Infor- 
mation given is the title, an explanatory 
annotation, the price (if any), and grade- 
level placement. 

A special Reference and Teaching aids 
section contains listings of “Aids for 
Teaching Economic Education,” “Peri- 
odicals and Bibliographies,” and “Refer- 
ence Aids to Economic Analysis.” Those 
who wish to order from the listings will 
find helpful the names, addresses, and de- 
scriptions of the 193 organizations and 
agencies whose publications are listed. 
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have you heard? 


News About People, Schools, Organizations and Events 


DPE Research Award 


Again in 1961, the Delta Pi Epsilon 
Research Award will be made to the 
person having completed the research 
study selected as most outstanding by the 


‘panel of judges appointed by Delta Pi 


Epsilon. Master’s and doctoral theses and 
other research studies relating to Business 
Education are eligible for the competition. 
Only those studies having been completed 
in the calendar year 1960 will be accept- 
able since the annual award is for research 
completed during the previous year. 

Presentation of the award will be made 
at the National Business Teachers As- 
sociation convention in December, 1961. 
Persons who have completed research 
studies during 1960 are urged to submit 
them to Dr. Robert P. Bell, Department 
of Business Education, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana on or before 
February 28, 1961. 


National Teacher Examinations 


The National Teacher Examinations, 
prepared and administered annually by 
Educational Testing Service, will be given 
at 160 testing centers throughout the 
United States on Saturday, February 11, 
1961. 

At the one-day testing session a candi- 
date may take the Common Examinations, 
which include tests in Professional Infor- 
mation, General Culture, English Expres- 
sion, and Non Verbal Reasoning; and one 
or two of thirteen Optional Examinations 
designed to demonstrate mastery of subject 
matter to be taught. The college which a 
candidate is attending, or the school system 
in which he is seeking employment, will ad- 
vise him whether he should take the Na- 
tional Teacher Examinations and which of 
the Optional Examinations to select. 

A Bulletin of Information (in which an 
application is inserted) describing registra- 
tion procedures may be obtained from 
college officials, school superintendents, or 
directly from the National Teacher Ex- 
aminations, Educational Testing Service, 
20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Completed applications, accompanied by 
proper examination fees, will be accepted 
by the ETS office during November and 
December, and early in January so long 
as they are received before January 13, 
1961. 


NOMA Spelling and Arithmetic Programs 


The National Office Management As- 
sociation, representing 18,000 office ex- 
ecutives, has announced the inauguration 
of its 1960-61 Spelling and Arithmetic 
Programs des‘gned for high school senior 
and business school student participation. 

According to executive director, W. T. 
Cavanaugh, the Spelling Program consists 
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of 600 carefully selected words common 
in every-day usage, to be studied by stu- 
dents and on which two officials NOMA 
tests are to be given. Students passing 
the tests are awarded the Association’s 
Spelling Achievement Certificates. The 
major purpose of the Program states Mr. 
Cavanaugh, is to create a consciousness 
of prevailing spelling inadequacy and to 
encourage students to improve their pro- 
ficiency. Business educators have been 
especially vocal in their endorsement of 
the Program. During the past school 
year, more than 750,000 students partici- 
pated. 

The Association’s Arithmetic Program is 
new this year. The purpose is to help 
strengthen student ability in matters of 
simple addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division, decimals, and fractions. Schools 
will be provided with review materials 
plus official tests. Students passing these 
tests will be awarded the Association’s 
Arithmetic Achievement Certificates. 

Utilization of the NOMA Spelling and 
Arithmetic Programs through NOMA 
Chapter cooperation will enable schools 
throughout North America to graduate 
students qualified in old-fashioned spelling 
and arithmetic which again are assuming 
rightful recognition as essential to suc- 
cessful commission of on-the-job responsi- 
bility. 

Additional information is available from 
World Headquarters of the Association 
at 1927 Old York Road, Willow Grove, 
Penna. 


N. Y. U. Teaching Fellowship Available 


New York University’s School of 
Education recently announced a Teach- 
ing Fellowship in business education, 
available for a teacher with some ex- 
perience, preferably in the field of short- 
hand, who is interested in working. 
toward the Doctorate. The annual 
allowance is $2,500 and up to 9 points in 
free tuition. 

Anyone interested is invited to apply 
to Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, Chairman, 
Business Education Department, School 
of Education, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


Columbia University Scholarships 


Announcement has been made by the 
registrar of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, of the availability of schol- 
arships to students in the field of 
business education. 

Students interested in making ap- 
plication for these scholarships should 
write to Donald A. Boulton, Committee 
on Fellowships and_ Scholarships, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
525 West 120 Street, New York 27. 


U. of N. D. Doctoral Programs 


The North Dakota State Board of 
Higher Education recently approved grant- 
ing the Ph.D. and Ed.D. Degrees in the 
field of Business Education at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Grand Forks. 

Both the Ph.D. and Ed.D. programs will 
require a major of 50 semester hours in 
the field of Business Education. The 
Doctor of Education Degree requires a 
broad minor in the field of Education and 
a recommended minor in other selected 
fields preferably Business Administration. 

The Ph.D. program permits two minors 
in addition to the major in Business E:du- 
cation. These may be selected from several 
fields but Business Administration and 
Education are recommended. In addition, 
a reading knowledge in two foreign lan- 
guages is required for the Ph.D. Degree. 

Since the approval of the new Doctoral 
Program by the State Board of Higher 
Education, over 20 students have started 
work toward this degree. Approximately 
150 Master’s Degree students in Business 
Education are also enrolled in the De- 
partment. 

A number of graduate teaching assistant- 
ships are available in the Department of 
Business Education. The stipend for these 
assistantships ranges from $1,800 to $2,100 
per 9 month term plus the remission of 
tuition charges. Interested students in be- 
ginning a Doctoral Program at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota should write to 
Dr. John L. Rowe, Chairman, Department 
of Business Education, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


Post-Doctoral Seminar 
in Business Education 


During the week of August 22, twenty- 
three directors of graduate programs in 
business education met at the University 
of Colorado at Boulder. Attendance was 
on an invitational basis and the following 
states were represented: California, Col- 
orado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Virginia, and. Wis- 
consin. 

The four graduate-degree-granting col- 
leges in Colorado served as hosts. All 
discussions were informal and there was 
no set agenda for the conference except 
an “extra curricular” trip through the 
U. S. Air Force Academy north of Col- 
orado Springs. 

The group decided that although it 
probably would not meet every year, it 
would meet at the University of Colorado 
again in 1961 during the week of 
August 21. 


M. S. U, Gets Business Education Library 


One of the most complete business 
education libraries in the United States 
has been given to Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, by Edwin G. 
Knepper, retired chairman of the Busi- 
ness Education Department at Bowling 
Green University. 

The library given to M. S. U. by Dr. 
Knepper consists of most of the busi- 
ness education periodicals published 
since 1918, yearbooks of business edu- 
cation organizations and many early 
books in the field. 
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Building Dedicated to Dr. Sheff 


The Baltimore Institute, Baltimore, 
Maryland, has dedicated its new $300,000 
building to Alexander L. Sheff, Execu- 
tive Director of the Speedwriting and 
Nancy Taylor Companies. It will be 
known as the “A. L. Sheff Speedwrit- 
ing Building.” 

Located at 10 West Chase Street in 
Baltimore, the building houses modern 
classrooms, up-to-date equipment and 
furniture, library, recreation room and 
snack bar. 


Attendance in Business Schools Up 


Attendance in business schools in the 
United States was 14% higher in Sep- 
tember this year than in September last 
year, according to a report on a national 
survey conducted by the Baxandall Com- 
pany of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, publishers 
of special services for independent business 
schools. 

Enrollment of new students in Septem- 
ber was 17% higher than last Septem- 
ber. 

Of the schools reporting on the survey, 
70% have increased enrollments, 26% have 
about the same enrollment as last year, 
and 4% reported a decrease. 

New enrollments of veterans is down 
to 2% of the total student body, compared 
to 5.5% last year. However, including 
veterans continuing their courses from last 
year, they comprise 5% of the total attend- 
ance. 

Position offers for graduates have aver- 
aged 6.3 for each young woman and 3.3 
for each young man since the first of the 
year. For several years, there have been 
many more calls for graduates of business 
schools than there were graduates avail- 
able. 

Starting salaries now average $305 a 
month for young men graduates, with 
44.7% of the schools reporting that some 
of their male graduates are placed at $400 
a month or more. 

Average starting salary for women 
graduates is $244 per month, with 60% 
of the schools reporting top salaries of 
$300 a month or more for women gradu- 
ates. 

Tuition rates now average $49.56 per 
month. A student taking a Stenographic 
or Junior Accounting course usually earns 
more than the tuition cost of the course 
in the first two months of employment. 

Average time required for business 
school courses, according to standards set 
by the National Association and Council 
of Business Schools in Washington, is: 
Stenographic or Junior Accounting Course, 
36 weeks; Secretarial Course, 48 weeks; 
and Higher Accounting and Business Ad- 
ministration, or Executive Secretarial 
Course, 72 weeks. 

In the independent business schools, as 
in four-year colleges, the “population ex- 
plosion” of college age students, which was 
expected in the 1960's, has begun. 

With college attendance expected to 
double by 1970, the private business schools 
are to some extent taking the pressure 
off the crowded facilities of the four-year 
colleges and universities, and providing 
terminal training for high school graduates 
who are interested in business careers. 


NOVEMBER, 


APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 


Norman Antle, a former high school 
teacher, principal and supervisor of in- 
struction, has been made supervisor of 
business education in Kentucky. Mr. 
Antle was the former registrar of Spen- 
cerian Business College in Louisville. 


Joseph R. Barkley, former business 
department chairman at Edgewater 
High School, Orlando, Florida, has 
been made consultant for business edu- 
cation for the state of Florida. He suc- 
ceeds Rex C. Toothman, who is now 
Florida state supervisor for distributive, 
co-operative and business education. 


Kathleen Barnard, former chairman 
and associate professor, Department of 
Business Administration, San Antonio 
College, San Antonio, Texas, has been 
appointed chairman of the Department 
of Business Education at De Paul Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Illinois. 


Mrs. Georgia Calton has been made 
chairman of business education for the 
Springfield, Missouri, public schools, 
with the title of Supervisor of Business 
Education. Before accepting this posi- 
tion, she was chairman of the Business 
Department at Parkview High School 
for four years, and an instructor of 
business education at Southwest Mis- 
souri State College for eleven years. 


James B. Creasy, for the past three 
years on the teaching staff at Williams- 
port High School, Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania, is now a member of the busi- 
ness education faculty at Bloomsburg 
(Pennsylvania) State College. 


Thomas L. Foster, former chairman 
of the Division of Business at Howard 
Payne College, Brownwood, Texas, has 
been appointed associate professor of 
business administration at Utah State 
University, Logan, Utah. 


James Gemmell has resigned his posi-. 


tion as professor of education at Penn- 
sylvania State University, 
Park, to accept the presidency of Clar- 
ion State College, Clarion, Pennsyl- 
vania. He fills the vacancy caused by 
the retirement of Paul G. Chandler. 


Eugene Kosy, former chairman of 
Business Education Department of 
Central Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Ellensburg, is now advisor in busi- 
ness education in St. John, Antigua. 
During his two-year term, he will be 
working in business and education and 
eventually in the area of teacher train- 
ing. 


Edward J. Mortola, formerly vice 
president of Pace College, New York 
City, has been named president of the 
college, succeeding Robert S. Pace, who 
has been named president emeritus. 


Walter Nardelli has resigned his posi- 
tion as dean of the School of Business 
Administration at Burdett College to 


dean of Champlain College, 
a junior college 


become 
Burlington, Vermont, 
of business. 


Harry C. Sauvain, chairman of the 
Department of Finance at Indiana Uni- 
versity’s School of Business, has been 
named the first Charles William Gers- 
tenberg Visiting Professor of Banking 
and Finance at New York University’s 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance. Dr. Sauvain will teach at 
NYU during the 1960-1961 academic 
year. 

The Gerstenberg Chair of Banking 
and Finance was established late in 
1959 to honor the memory of a former 
faculty member who was a co-founder 
of Prentice-Hall, Inc., book publishers. 
It was endowed by Professor Gersten- 
berg’s widow, Mrs. Patrick O'Leary, 
their daughter, Mrs. Philip Hulitar, and 
his associate, Richard P. Ettinger, 
chairman of the board of Prentice-Hall. 


P. O. Selby has retired as dean of 
instruction at Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri, 
the school from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1910 and which he served in 
various capacities since 1912. He was 
promoted to his present position in 
1954. Dr. Selby founded Pi Omega Pi 
on the campus of the Teachers College 
in Kirksville in 1923. 
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Margaret Strasburg, former business 
teacher at Custer and Riverside high 
schools in Milwaukee, has been ap- 
pointed Supervisor of Business Educa- 
tion for Milwaukee. 


Rex C. Toothman has been appointed 
state supervisor for distributive, co- 
operative, and business education in 
Florida. He succeeds C. Wendell 
Echols. Before assuming his new posi- 
tion, Mr. Toothman was a member of 
the state department of education as 
business education consultant in dis- 
tributive, cooperative, and business edu- 
cation. 


Merle W. Wood, a teacher at Lin- 
coln High School in Des Moines, Iowa, 
for the past seven years, has been pro- 
moted to the post vf supervisor of 
business education in that city. He 
succeeds Lester Gable, now director of 
personnel. 


Dean Stephen J. Turille of the Com- 
merce Division at Ferris Institute, Big 


Rapids, Michigan, has announced that 
two additional professors have been 
added to the commerce faculty for the 
coming year. Ralph B. Alspaugh will 
be associate professor of Business Ad- 
ministration and Management in the 
Business Administration Department in 
the Commerce Division, and Douglas 
O. Froelich will be an assistant pro- 
fessor of Secretarial Studies in charge 
of the new Court and Conference Re- 
porting curriculum. Mr. Alspaugh came 
to Ferris Institute from Long Beach 
State College, Long Beach, California. 
Mr. Froelich is an experienced court 
reporter and served in the circuit courts 
of Michigan for the past seven years. 


Gene S. Booker, R. Hugh Brown, 
Frederick Everett and Henry A. Sciullo 
have been added to the faculty of 
Western Michigan University at Kala- 
mazoo. Dr. Booker is assistant profes- 
sor of business, Mr. Brown is an in- 
structor to business, Mr. Everett is as- 
sistant professor of accounting and Mr. 
Sciullo is instructor in business. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Raymond R. Zimmerman, staff asso- 
ciate, Washington International Center 
of the American Council on Education 
and a Public Relations Research asso- 
ciate, has been engaged as a principal 
advisor to Robert W. Miller and offi- 
cers of the American Association of 
Commercial Colleges. In the October 
number of this magazine it was an- 
nounced that Mr. Miller had succeeded 
C. W. Woodward as executive secre- 
tary-treasurer of this group. 

Mr. Zimmerman is a former director 
of Personnel and Training of the Con- 
tinental Oil Company and past national 
president of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management. During World 
War II he was executive director of the 
Federal Personnel Council, an inter- 
departmental agency, concerned with 
the employment and training of per- 
sonnel of the Federal Government. 

The offices of the American Associa- 
tion of Commercial Colleges have been 
moved to Dupont Circle Building, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Dorothy Veon, Pennsylvania State 
University, is general chairman for the 
1960 National Convention of the Amer- 
ican Business Writing Association, to 
be held in Washington, D.C., Decem- 
ber 28-29. Headquarters for the con- 
vention will be the Hotel Mayflower. 
J. H. Menning, University of Alabama, 
is program chairman and Dorothea 
Chandler, Syracuse University, is in 
charge of exhibits. 

At this convention ABWA will be 
celebrating its 25th birthday. A special 
banquet honoring past presidents will 
be one of the main features of the 
meeting. 


The 1960 convention of the American 
Vocational Association is scheduled for 
the Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles, 
California, December 5-9. The program 
chairman for business education is 
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George M. DaVall, Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Education in Los Angeles and the 
Distributive Education program chair- 
man is R. C. Van Wagenen, California 
State Supervisor of Distributive Educa- 
tion. Meetings of interest to business 
teachers will be held by the National 
Association of Supervisors of Business 
Education, the National Association of 
State Supervisors of Distributive Edu- 
cation, and by the National Association 
of Distributive Education Teachers. 

The president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Supervisors of Business Edu- 
cation is Albert L. DeMond, Supervis- 
ing Director, Department of Business 
Education, Public Schools of The Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The president of the 
National Association of State Super- 
visors of Distributive Education is 
David A. Thompson, Director of Dis- 
tributive Education for Texas. The 
president of the National Association 
of Distributive Education Teachers is 
William S. Bennett, Distributive Edu- 
cation Coordinator, Artesia, New Mex- 
ico. 

In the October issue of this maga- 
zine the program for the Monday 
morning meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Supervisors of Dis- 
tributive Education was outlined. 

Dr. DeMond will be in charge of the 
Business Education meetings sched- 
uled for December 5, 6, 7, and 8. On 
Monday morning there will be a meet- 
ing of the Business Education Policy 
and Planning Committee. The after- 
noon will be devoted to meetings of 
the NASBE and a divisional business 
meeting. A meeting on Tuesday after- 
noon will be devoted to a discussion 
of “Curriculum Problems in Business 
Education.” The subject for discussion 
at the Wednesday afternoon meeting 
will be “In-Service Training in Busi- 
ness Education.” 

The topic for the Thursday morning 
meeting will be “The Role of the Su- 


pervisor in School-Community Rela- 
tions.” 

Mr. Bennett sends word that the 
National Association of Distributive 
Education Teachers will have two 
meetings in connection with the AVA 
convention. There will be an executive 
committee mecting on the morning of 
December 6. On the afternoon of De- 
cember 7 there will be a business meet- 
ing and a joint meeting with the Na- 
tional Association of State Supervisors 
of Distributive Education. 

The meeting of the Distributive Edu- 
cation Clubs of America is scheduled 
for Monday morning at 8 o'clock. 

At the opening general session on 
Distributive Education on Tuesday 
morning there will be discussions on 
such subjects as “Importance of Our 
System of Distribution,” “Education 
for Distribution” and “Implementing 
Distributive Education With Our Pub- 
lics.” The afternoon will be devoted to 
section meetings on “Improving In- 
struction in Distributive Education.” 

Thursday morning will be devoted 
to an “Evaluation of Distributive Edu- 
cation.” The topic for the afternoon 
meeting will be “Marketing and Dis- 
tribution in the Soaring Sixties.” 


Ralph B. Wells, vice president of the 
American Institute of Business, Des 
Moines, Iowa, was elected president of 
the Central Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation at the recent annual conven- 
tion of that group. He succeeds Otto 
J. Madland, Madison Business College, 
Madison, Wisconsin. The vice presi- 
dent of the group is T. E. Backstrom, 
The Minneapolis Business College, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, and the secre- 
tary is Stuart Sears, Gates College, 
Waterloo, Iowa. E. B. Lutenberg, Bay- 
less Business College, Dubuque, Iowa, 
is treasurer. 

The 1961 convention will be held in 
Davenport, Iowa, May 12-13. 


The national executive Board of 
Delta Pi Epsilon will meet at the Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas, Texas, on Novem- 
ber 19 and 20. The agenda includes 
special emphasis on research and serv- 
ice projects and plans for the DPE 
Silver Anniversary in 1961. 


The theme for the annual convention 
of the National Business Teachers As- 
sociation, to be held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Illinois, December 27, 
28 and 29, is “Business Education — 
Vital to the National Welfare.” Hosts 
for this year’s convention will be the 
Chicago Business Teachers and the 
Chicago Business Educators Associa- 
tion. Enos C. Perry, president of the 
group, sends word that this year’s pro- 
gram is different in many ways. The 
convention will get off to a good start 
on Tuesday afternoon, when depart- 
ment meetings will be held. The round 
tables will convene on Wednesday 
morning and Wednesday afternoon. 
There will be double clinic sessions on 
Thursday because of the requests that 
came in from the members last year. 

An added feature at the convention 
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this year is the Office Practice Work- 
shop, which will run concurrently with 
the other programs. The workshop 
begins on Tuesday afternoon and con- 
tinues through December 28 and 29. 
Participants in the workshop will de- 
vote full time to workshop activities 
and will not have an opportunity to 
attend other segments of the conven- 
tion program except the evening ses- 
sions. Doris Crank, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, will be the director of 
the workshop. It will be open only to 
those who register with James T. Blan- 
ford, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

The keynote speaker for the first gen- 
eral session will be Herbert V. Proch- 
now, executive vice president of the 
First National Bank, Chicago. The title 
of his address will be “Problems of 
American Foreign Policy.” 

The convention will close on Thurs- 
day evening with the banquet. The 
banquet speaker is Andrew D. Holt, 
president of the University of Tennes- 
see, Knoxville. He has chosen “How to 
Be a Cobalt Bomb” as the title of his 
address. 

An interesting array of tours has 
been planned by the Tour Committee 
to such places as the Board of Trade, 
the Federal Reserve Bank, The Pru- 
dential offices and building, with a trip 
to the Observation Tower, and the In- 
ternational Business Machines Corpo- 
ration. To make reservations, mem- 
bers should mail in the blank they re- 


ceived with the pre-convention news- 
letter. 


Lester I. Sluder of Boston Univer- 
sity, president of the New England 
Business Educators Association, has 
announced the time and place for the 
next meeting of this group. The meet- 
ing is scheduled for November 19 at 
the Algonquin Regional High School 
in Northborough, Massachusetts. The 
keynote speaker will be D. D. Lessen- 
berry. The program has been so ar- 
ranged as to be of interest to teachers 
in schools at all levels. 


Pi Omega Pi, national honorary fra- 
ternity in business education, is holding 
its 17th Biennial Delegate Convention 
at the Palmer House, December 27, 28 
and 29, at the time of the NBTA con- 
vention. The officers of the NBTA have 
extended cordial invitations to the 
members of the POP to attend the 
meetings. 


The theme for the November 24-26 
convention of the Southern Business 
Education Association, to be held at 
the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 
Georgia, is “Business Education — A 
Challenge for All.” Parker A. Liles, 
Georgia State College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Atlanta, is the local chair- 
man for the convention. The president 
of the group is Hulda Erath, The Uni- 
versity of Southwestern Louisiana, La- 
fayette. 


The annual Fellowship Dinner is 
scheduled for Thursday evening, with 
Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana University, as 
the speaker. Division sectional 
meetings will follow the first general 
session on Friday morning. Russell 
Hosler will be the speaker at the Fri- 
day morning session. His topic will 
be “The Challenges in Business Edu- 
cation.” The annual banquet will be 
held on Friday evening. 

Following the second general session 
on Saturday morning there will be a 
panel discussion on “Issues and Ques- 
tions in Business Education.” The 
panel chairman will be Theodore Wood- 
ward, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. The 
panel participants will be Hamden L. 
Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City; John H. 
Moorman, University of Florida, 
Gainesville; Lucy Robinson, Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledge- 
ville; William Warren, Enka High 
School, Enka, North Carolina. 

Various groups have planned break- 
fasts and luncheons at the time of the 
convention. The Delta Pi Epsilon 
luncheon is scheduled for Friday. 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Indiana University, New York Univer- 
sity, University of Kentucky, Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, University of Ten- 
nessee, Richmond Professional Institute 
and Virginia Polytechnic Institute have 
planned breakfast meetings for early 
Saturday morning. 
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change and improvement, using solid, tested procedures and 
avoiding sensational or radical devices. 
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20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is used 
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INVESTMENTS, 7th Edition, by David F. 
Jordan and Herbert E. Dougall, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey, Prentice- 
Halli, Inc., 582 pp., 1960. $7.95, 


Three major changes have been made 
in this new revision of a popular reference 
in investment purchasing; last revision, 
1952. First, the facts have been brought up 
to date. The main changes are as follows: 
changes in placement of certain subject 
matter; subdivision of some topics—for 
example, life insurance and annuities, 
deposit-type investments, and savings 
bonds; integration of some chapters, such 
as chapters (10 and 11) on sources of in- 
vestment information and advice, plus 
others. 

This reference offers a complete cover- 
age of the entire field of investments. 
Materials are presented in the following 
order: economic setting, survey of avail- 
able investment media, “mechanics” or 
background information, principles of in- 
vestment programming, selection of actual 
investments. 


TEACHING BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING, by Vernon A. Musselman 
and J. Marshall Hanna, New York: 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 376 pp., 
1960. $6.00. 


Students in methods courses and class- 
room teachers will like this book for the 
specific helps it provides. The chapters 
are lecture-like in their organization and 
personal approach; therefore, one study- 
ing from them has the feeling of receiving 
personal help and advice. Careful atten- 
tion has been given to the first few days’ 
presentations as this is the period when 
the student feels especially “lost”. 

Problems, questions, projects and case 
problems and selected readings at the end 
of each chapter also assist the reader to 
broaden his knowledge of the chapter ma- 
terial. 

The first six chapters deal with the back- 
ground of teaching bookkeeping—objec- 
tives, student differences, method, plan- 
ning, visual aids, community resources. 
Chapters 7-20 cover specific elements of 
the subject matter from introducing the 
course to using practice sets. Chapter 21 
is devoted to testing and evaluating in 
bookkeeping, and chapter 22 to the book- 
keeping room, textbook, equipment, and 
materials. 

In separate appendices, handwriting, 


’ aptitude tests, a self-evaluation scale, 


teacher evaluation, lettering, chalkboard 
ruling, cartoons, visual aids, charts and 
posters, furniture for the classroom, and 
the teacher’s self-appraisal check list are 
shown. Also shown is the first-day’s 
lesson. 

The book is compactly presented. Re- 
gardless of the methods class text 
ordered, some of these texts should be 
available for reference. Bookkeeping 


teachers will want a copy, too. 
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YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING TYPE- 
WRITING, 2d Edition, by Marion Lamb, 
Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company, 290 pp., 1959. $4.00. 


In the first part of this book the author 
reviews present-day concepts of the teach- 
ing of typewriting, presents principles of 
skill-building and their application to 
typing problems, and discusses the posi- 
tion of the typing teacher in the classroom. 

Part II is titled “Your Part of the 
Book” and supplies references and topics 
from which the student himself may write 
a handbook. 

Part III, about 35 pages, is devoted to 
reprints and quotations on various topics 
of interest to typing teachers—equipment 
and supplies, student selection, standards, 
teaching aids, grading, evaluation. Certain- 
ly this is a reference that should be avail- 
able to typing methods students. 


LEARNING TO STUDY, by William W. 
Farquhar, John D. Krumboltz, C. Gil- 
bert Wrenn, New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 243 pp., 1960. $2.25. 


This pocketbook type text has been 
written for college freshmen or for a self- 
help guide. Each chapter begins with a 
brief story illustrating the problems of a 
particular study situation. From this story, 
the discussion flows naturally into an 
analysis of the difficulties any student 
faces and suggested tested recommenda- 
tions for solving them. Self-appraisal tests 
are included. 

Self-appraisal topics cover study habits; 
study schedule; reading speed improve- 
ment; time allotment on examinations; 
notemaking test; tests on grammar, 
punctuation and capitalization, spelling; 
self-checking study progress chart. 

Frequent cartoons and charts vary the 
appearance of the book. 

End-of-chapter references increase the 
value of the manual. 


SALESMANSHIP, by Steven J. Shaw and 
Joseph W. Thompson, New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 432 pp., 
1960. $4.25. 


This book is a collection of readings 
which analyze some of the most important 
contributions of psychology, sociology, and 
other social sciences to the theory of sales- 
manship, and serves as a supplement to 
standard textbooks on selling or as a 
basic reading text in conjunction with the 
case method of instruction. 

Part I, through the reading selections, 
proposes to develop an awareness of be- 
havioral principles and techniques as an 
aid to more personal selling. 

Part II provides students of marketing 
and distribution a greater awareness of the 
nature and role of selling in industry. 

Part III adds a selection of readings on 
current selling techniques and practices 
suitable for use with training manuals, 
case materials, and visual aids. 
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TRANSCRIPTION OFFICE PRACTICE SET, 
by Esther Sandry, New York: Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, 1960, $2.20. 


This set consists of a teacher’s manual 
with all the dictation materials, a small 
memorandum pad for student use which 
reviews the day’s happenings and provides 
a reminder of materialg needed, and special 
forms and letterheads. The student is 
considered a secretary to the president of 
a furniture company and the teacher takes 
the part of the president or one of the . 
five other executives from whom the secre- | 
tary takes dictation, All the teacher must — 
do is read to the student the dialogue, 
instructions, and correspondence as printed 
in the manual. (Should it be desirable to 
use this material in small group or indi- 
vidual dictation, it should be possible to put 
the whole manual on tape or records. Then 
the student or students could work as 
needed without the direct supervision of 
the teacher.) 

Although all the dictation is provided, 
the teacher may embellish the situation 
as much as he likes. Individual judgment 
and preference of the teacher is urged. 

The set is organized on the basis of 
days of the week—40 days in all, beginning 
with Monday, April 1, and ending with 
Friday, May 24. 


BUSINESS COMMUNICATION, by Lawr- 
ence D. Brennan, Paterson, New Jer- 
sey: Littlefield, Adams & Co., 320 pp., 
$1.95, (paper back). 


This book should be of immediate in- 
terest to any business teacher, business 
student, or businessman. With increasing 
managerial concern for communication as 
the key concept to management and or- 
ganization, this book is valuable as an 
orientation to communication as well as a 
text, a text supplement and a handbook. 

Business Communication leads the reader 
through the various kinds of correspond- 
ence, internal communication, reports and 
speaking problems to an understanding of 
business as a dynamic structure of inter- 
changing ideas, feelings and cooperative 
effort. The scope of this book includes 
an indoctrination into business as a com- 
municative process, the preparation of 
business letters, reports, speeches, word 
choice, spelling, and grammar. Excellent 
references are also indicated for every 
topic of the table of contents. The index 
is particularly rich and easy to use. 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS ENTER- 
PRISE, by Wayne L McNaughton, New 
York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 538 pp., 
$6.25; Workbook $2.50. 


Introduction to Business Enterprise is a 
basic textbook in the field of business de- 
signed for first- or second-year college 
students in either one- or two-semester 
courses in elementary business. Main topics 
include: The Place of Business in Society, 
Forms of Business Ownership, Financing, 
Risk Taking, Housing and Equipping, 
Business Management, Maintaining Per- 
sonnel, Producing Goods and Services, 
Marketing, and Business Enterprise and 
the Government. 

A teacher’s manual and a workbook are 
available for use with the text. 
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YOU DON’T 


Yes. the minute you become a SPEEDWRITING 

franchised school you have at your command 
the kind of enormous organizational facilities and 
services IN DEPTH that are usually available only to 
giant corporations. All you have to do is pick up your 
telephone or write a letter and the country’s top 
school experts are ready to serve you—ready and able 
to help you solve your individual problems in adver- 
tising, selling, teaching, administration or whatever 
else may come along. 


A Complete Service 


Bur that isn’t all. SPEEDWRITING’s complete 

art, copy, production, printing and technical de- 
partments are always at your call—always ready 
with mats, brochures, catalogs, car cards, mailing 
pieces, letters, etc. All this wealth of expert counsel 
and expensive service doesn’t add a single penny to 
your payroll. 


Free Training Sessions 
AS a SPEEDWRITING Shorthand franchise school, 
both you and your staff have the unique privi- 


lege of being able to attend the regularly scheduled 
SPEEDWRITING Training Sessions. You won't 


tHe 
55 WEST 42ND STREET 


Ls YORK 36, NEW YORK 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Devoted to the interests of 


1960 


meet any competitors there—because with your ex- 
clusive franchise, you are “king of your area.” So, 
in addition to being continually kept up to date on 
the most modern teaching techniques, the newest 
technical advances and the latest supplementary text 
material, you'll be able to freely swap educational, 
selling, and advertising ideas with the smartest busi- 
ness school operators in the U. S. 


$700,000.00 National Advertising 


EMEMBER, too, as a SPEEDWRITING Fran- 
chise School, you'll enjoy the tremendous benefit 
of SPEEDWRITING’s $700,000.00 national adver- 
tising campaign and it doesn’t cost you ONE CENT! 


ONLY SPEEDWRITING offers you all these out- 
standing advantages! We’ll be delighted to point 
out to you, personally, why you should join the more 
than 400 schools who now teach SPEEDWRITING 
Shorthand. Or, call the SPEEDWRITING sponsor 
nearest you—and let him tell you the reasons. Either 
way, now is the time to do something about it. 


Clip this coupon and mail it today. 


Gentlemen: 
I’m interested! Tell me more! 


State. 
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JOIN | 
FRASE _ 
WITHOUT Wy 


A 
TRACE” 
CLUB 


REG. TM 686,508 


To be eligible 
buy an 
A.W.Faber 


GRASER 


The original grey eraser point 
—always best for erasing. 


—the 
pencil-shaped 
white- polished 
beauty that 
opens the door 


to Typing 
Perfection 


without 
SLOPPY 
STRIKEOVERS. 


RASERSTIK CA SERVICED U.s.4. 7099 


7099B with brush 20c 7099 with- 
out brush 10c. Insist on the 
original and genuine EraserStik 
with the registered trade mark. 


AW. FABER 


SAPHIR HAND 
SHARPENER 

works like magic. 
Gives you the correct 
point on your 


EraserStik—then stops 
sharpening. 

If you use 
one, you need 
the other. Ask 
your Stationer. 


A.W.Faber-Castell 


Pencil Co. Newark 3, N. J. 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 70 
SAY AND SEE IN BUSINESS LAW 


Irving Rosenblum 
The Nathan Straus School 
New York, N. Y. 


id bane open your textbook and we will 
solve the problems on page 37.” That 
may be necessary in mathematics, but must 
we always use the textbook for problems 
in business law? 

To provide variety in the presentation of 
problems in the law class, teacher and 
pupils can create their own audio-visual 
aids. Then, instead of depending solely on 
the textbook, the lesson may be made more 
vivid by the use of posters or dramatiza- 
tion, These devices are not intended to 
replace, but rather to supplement, the text. 

The problem depicted in the poster or 
dramatization should be clear and succinct 
in order to arouse and maintain interest. 
The discussion following each problem 
may be conducted by a_pupil-chairman. 
The teacher then serves as a guide to pre- 
vent digression, to correct misunderstand- 
ings and to stimulate critical thinking. 

The traditional way of submitting a 
case-problem in a business law class is to 
read it directly from the book. When that 
traditional method is resorted to daily as 
the only approach, the slavish and routine 
dependence upon the textbook may lead to 
boredom. Boredom leads to indifference 
which in turn may give way to disorder. 

For variety and multi-sensory appeal, 
audio-visual aids may be developed in a 
law club or a class. The posters and drama- 
tizations assure active pupil-participation 
both in planning and performance. The 
drawing and dialogue in the next column 
illustrate the technique for the preparation 
of posters and dramatizations to submit 
case-problems for class discussion. During 
the course of a year a collection of 10 or 
more of these teaching aids may be as- 
sembled and preserved for future use. 


BACK COPIES AND VOLUMES 


The first twelve volumes of the JOURNAL 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION are available on 
Microcards. The file may be obtained from 
J. S. Canner & Company, Inc., 618 Parker 
Street, Boston-Roxbury 20, Massachusetts for 
$39.00 and single volumes may be obtained 
separately, 

Back copies in Volumes 13 (September, 
1937 through June, 1938) through Volume 35 
(October, 1959 through May, 1960) are avail- 
able and may be obtained for 60c a copy by 
writing to the JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania. 

Volumes 29, 30, 31, 32, 33 and 34 (October, 
1953 through May, 1959) of the JOURNAL 
are available to /ibraries in microfilm form. 


Order from University Microfilms, 313 North 
| First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The charge 


is $2.50 per volume. 
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BELATED BENEVOLENCE 


CUSTOMER (with portable radio): | bought 
this set last week. Will you guarantee it for 
6 months? SALESMAN: All right. That's one 
of our best sellers. 


IS THE PROMISE BINDING? 


ANNOUNCER: Consideration is one of 
the elements of a contract. It is the ele- 
ment that induces the parties to enter into 
the agreement. The consideration may 
really be found in the offer and the accept- 
ance. Let’s test that as we look for the 
consideration for the guaranty in this sale 
of a radio. 

Buyer: I bought a portable radio here 
yesterday. 

SELLER: Yes, I remember. I sold it to 
you myself. Is there something wrong? 

Buyer: Oh no, there’s nothing wrong. 
It plays very well. I just want to ask one 
thing. Suppose something does go wrong 
with the set, will you guarantee to repair 
it? 

SELLER: Stop worrying. You’ve got a 
good set there. Nothing’s going to go 
wrong. 

Buyer: Will you guarantee that? Will 
you promise to repair it free if necessary 
for, let’s say, the next six months? 

SELLER: All right, if it will make you 
happy, I guarantee to repair your set, if 
needed, for the next six months. 

ANNOUNCER: You heard the promise. Is 
it binding? 

DECISION 


No. A promise based on past considera- 
tion is not binding. The sale had already 
been made. The promise of guaranty 
lacked consideration because it was based 
upon a sale that had already been com- 
pleted. (In New York state, a written 
promise based upon past consideration is 
binding.) 
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For your personal use at home or when 
traveling ... or for your students’ use 
in school or doing their homework . . . 
choose between these Underwood- 
Olivetti typewriters: 


The Underwood-Olivetti Lettera 22 

is the only truly lightweight portable with 
all the important features of standard 
typewriters. Weighing just 82 pounds and 
only 3 inches high, it has keyboard set 
tabulation, basket shift, automatic paragraph 
indentation, vertical and horizontal half- 
spacing and many other advantages of 
full-size office machines. The Lettera 22 is 
available with various language 
keyboards. A handsome carrying case is 
included in the price. 


underwood . olivetti 


The Underwood-Olivetti Studio 44 

is a new idea in typewriters for the home 
or for classroom use. Portable-light and 
portable-priced, it is a compact standard, 
with all the basic features of full-size 
machines, and meets the most rigid 
performance requirements of household, 
school, studio or office. The carriage 
glides on ball-bearings, to insure smooth 
operation and perfect writing alignment. 


Ask your Underwood-Olivetti Dealer to 
show you the Lettera 22 and the 
Studio 44. He will be happy to help 
you choose the one best suited to 

your needs. 
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A NATIONAL SYSTEM is 
fast, flexible, and efficient. 


TOM BAILEY MOTORS, INC., Sales and Serv- 
ice Dealer for Mack Trucks and Buses. 


“Our @atonal Accounting System 


returns 51% annually on investment!’’—10m Bailey Motors. Inc. 


Rocky Mount, N.C. 


“We believe our National Account- 
ing System is one of the soundest in- 
vestments we’ve ever made. 

“To begin with, our National Sys- 
tem is extremely flexible. We use it 
for Accounts Receivable, Accounts 
Payable, Cash Receipts, Cash Dis- 
bursements, Analysis, Payroll, and 
General Ledger . . . quite an array of 
applications. 

“Next, our National Accounting 
System is fast-operating. It proc- 
esses our records in a fraction of the 
time necessary under our old hand- 
machine method. We also benefit 


from the accuracy of our National 
System. Now we don’t have to 
worry about careless mental errors in 
arithmetic. We also pay tribute to de- 
pendable mechanical performance of 
this equipment. 

“Our National System saves us 
$3,000 a year... returns 51% annu- 
ally on investment.” 


[Hild 


Secretary & Treasurer 
of Tom Bailey Motors, Inc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


MILLARD T. BAILEY, SECRE- 
TARY & TREASURER of 
Tom Bailey Motors, Inc. 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
many time- and money-saving features 
of a National System. Nationals pay 
for themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return you a regular 

s world-wide 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 


: 
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: service organization will protect this 
: profit. Ask us about the National Main- f 
tenance Plan. (See the yellow 
pages in your phone book.) 
* TRADE MARK REG. U. PAT. OFF. 
; 


